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MORNING SESSION 
Friday, November 27th 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Dr. Murray Bartcett, President of the Association 


Your Executive Committee this year has tried to present a 
program which will be continuous, with one general subject— 
“The Curriculum in Preparatory School and in College.” This 
morning the subject will be introduced, stressing the need of 
continuity between the curricula of the school and the college. 
This afternoon, it will be discussed from the college plane by Dean 
Hawkes, and from the school plane by Principal Perry, of Exeter ; 
and tomorrow morning there will be descriptions of three prac- 
tical experiments made in continuity between the school and the 
college, by Dr. Lester, of the Hill School, President Robertson, of 
Goucher College, and Dean Park, of Buffalo University. 

The subject will be introduced by one whom we all know, who 
was our President last year. The topic of the introduction will 
be, “Exploration, Choice, Continuity, Mastery: Four Essential 
Steps in True Education.” I take great pleasure in presenting 
to you Dr. James N. Rule, Commissioner of Education of the 
State of Pennsylvania, who will introduce to us this very inter- 
esting subject of our conference. 


THE CURRICULUM—EXPLORATION, CHOICE, 
CONTINUITY, MASTERY: FOUR ESSENTIAL 
STEPS IN TRUE EDUCATION 


Dr. JAMEs N. RULE, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania 

The Curriculum—how it should be constructed and admin- 
istered—is I suppose the most discussed educational question of 
the day. I admit to an almost instinctive fear of curriculums as 
such. They seem to me to be the patent medicine nostrums of 
educational practice with this disadvantage which fortunately or 
unfortunately does not obtain in the practice of medicine, namely, 
that only a relatively few are available for prescription. As a 
matter of fact, as I need not remind this group, medical prac- 
titioners rarely prescribe patent medicines. The good doctor’s 
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first duty to his patient is to study him intimately, his habits, his 
physical weaknesses and strengths—not at any given point in his 
life when he happens to be ill—but continuously and to keep a 
continuing, cumulative record of his observations and findings. 
All this he does, not primarily to know what to do for his patient 
when he becomes ill, but in order to advise him expertly how to 
avoid illness and increase his physical vitality and resistance. 
Moreover, the doctor prescribes medicine only when something 
goes wrong with a patient, and his prescriptions are for one 
patient only and as specific as modern medical science can make 
them. Otherwise, the doctor prescribes activities and habits and 
such information as may be necessary to keep the patient well 
and developing normally. 


LEARNING THE PUPIL 


A curriculum, instead of being the living, growing thing it 
should be, easily adjustable to meet the known needs and demon- 
strated abilities of individual pupils, tends to become static and 
sacred, with the result that frequently whatever adjusting is done 
must be done by the pupil. Theoretically there should be a cur- 
riculum for each pupil based on an intimate, accurate, continuous, 
cumulative record of his achievements and abiding interests. 
There is, or should be, just one thing sacred in school and college 
administration and that is, the personality of the individual 
student, to the end that it may be conserved and integrated in 
terms of its highest possibilities. If the curriculum can be thought 
of as a suggestive grouping of subjects to insure a certain desir- 
able continuity and concentration of effort but subjective always 
to desirable modifications of emphasis and content to meet known 
needs and demonstrated abilities of individual students, then and 
then only, I submit, are we in a position to construct and con- 
tinuously revise school and college curriculums and administer 
them effectively for the education in citizenship of the youth who 
are to be the inheritors and conservitors of our cherished ideals 
and institutions. 


DEMOCRACY OF OPPORTUNITY AND EFFICIENCY 


Another important administrative aspect of the problem of the 
curriculum has to do with the distributive function of the secon- 
dary school, by which I mean the selection and assignment of pupils 
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to these lines of activity and study for which they have demon- 
strated abilities and proven needs. The development of tests of 
mental and physical reactions seems to have reached a degree of 
comprehensiveness and of relative validity that makes a merely 
casual assignment of pupils to curricular offerings nothing less 
than a tragic social and civic waste of the Nation’s most precious 
resources, namely, the potential powers of its future citizens. 
Whether these potential powers in the case of any pupils are on 
high or low levels, the prime duty of the school administrator is 
to discern these powers, locate them as accurately as possible on 
their several levels of potential development, and then extend 
every aid and incentive available to help the pupil realize his 
natural capabilities to their fullest extent. Thus do democracy of 
opportunity and efficiency meet a condition indispensable if our 
Republic in turn is to provide a maximum of social, civic, and 
economic development for each and all of its citizens. 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE CURRICULUM 


All signs point to the conclusion that eventually the present 
growing condition of technological unemployment will be sup- 
planted by a situation, probably national in scope, in which all the 
hours of labor necessary to produce the amount of commodities 
which we need to maintain a stabilized, comfortable standard of 
living for all, will be apportioned among all the workers on some 
proportionate basis that will insure to labor and capital each its 
due quotas of all production. This developing situation has many 
interesting and vital implications for education. Among them 
these two: First, the period of schooling will be gradually ex- 
tended so as to make full-time schooling compulsory for all young 
citizens up to at least 18 years of age, and part-time schooling on 
the higher levels available to all adults along practically every line 
of civic, parental, social, and occupational activity and interest; 
Second, the leisure time of workers will be greatly extended. The 
period of full-time schooling will be extended perforce, due to 
lack of gainful occupational opportunities in the lower age 
brackets and the need for a prolonged general education of future 
citizens who are to take their place in the highly complicated, co- 
operative social organism the modern state has become. The 
leisure time of workers, normally employed, is rapidly increasing 
and will continue to do so until production and consumption strike 
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a balance that insures to all what I have called a stabilized, com- 
fortable standard of living. All this means that our secondary 
school and college curriculum must be progressively extended and 
differentiated to include types of training and preparation for an 
increasingly effective participation by all in the solution of the 
difficult problems of co-operative living and of a wise use of 
leisure. Emphasis must be placed not only upon getting on in the 
world but on getting on together in a world which is being rapidly 
reduced by encompassing lines of communication and transporta- 
tion to the confines of a single physical and social unit. To no 
other aspect of the development of the curriculum in both school 
and college do we need to devote more intensive thoughtful con- 
sideration than the educational implications of this extension of 
the minimum period of schooling and of leisure time of all classes. 


LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 


These hurried reflections on the educational implications of 
an increased period of compulsory general education and of leisure 
time lead me to a few observations on leadership in a democracy 
and its curricular implications. One of the pleasant phases of 
my position is to attend the induction into office of new college 
presidents. There have been several such recently in Pennsyl- 
vania. In nearly all of the addresses incident to these interesting 
occasions great emphasis has been placed upon the development 
of leaders as the raison d’etre of the four year arts college; but 
no emphasis upon qualities of followership. The voice of the 
people should be but isn’t usually the voice of God. At least the 
Latter has not to date given any substantial evidence to that effect ; 
nor judging by the mess in which society finds itself today can 
we say that the vocal minority which claims always to be right 
enjoys any authoritative divine mandate. The alleged divine right 
of the so-called intelligent minority to assume leadership in the 
direction of the affairs of all of us has received a rude jolt in 
these tragic years of social and economic dislocation. The mass 
of the people is slowly, and in some parts of the world suddenly 
and by revolutionary methods, beginning to make its collective 
voice heard in no uncertain tones. Whether this collective mass 
voice of the people shall be the voice of an omniscient God who 
doeth all things well, or the voice of his counterpart who may lead 
the world to chaos will depend largely upon the success and speed 
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with which the teachers of the world are able to produce a genera- 
tion of citizens instructed in the science and trained in the arts 
of co-operative living. This means a generation of citizens every 
one of whom shall be at once a trained follower and a trained 
leader. What is the essential quality of a trained leader in a 
democracy? One who abrogates to himself and his class the 
advantages accruing to and growing out of his pivotal position in 
the direction and distribution of the necessities and cultural joys 
of life; or one who sees humanity whole and recognizes that a 
stabilized prosperity for any section of the population must grow 
out of a stabilized prosperity for all? What is the essential quality 
of a trained follower? One who selfishly judges the merits of his 
chosen leaders by the extent of the advantages they are able to 
bring to him; or one who recognizes that in the welfare of all lies 
his best chance of enjoying a satisfying and stabilized social and 
economic status? It goes without saying that effective leadership 
and dependable followership both require basic and intelligent 
preparation: the trained follower that he may choose his leaders 
wisely and follow them loyally; the trained leader that he may 
recognize his abiding obligation to the welfare of all and lead 
them intelligently. I am a confirmed optimist and firmly believe 
that the forces of constructive co-operation working for the 
common good will win over the forces of consuming chaos inher- 
ent in the clash of racial, national, and class interests. Neverthe- 
less, if the victory is to go to the forces of organized peace and 
co-operative prosperity, we must emphasize in the instructional 
and non-instructional phases of the curriculum those essential 
qualities that make for loyal, intelligent followership as well as 
for humane, intelligent leadership. 


MISEDUCATION AND TRUE EDUCATION 


In a recent radio address, reproduced in School and Society, 
in its edition of October 31, 1931, Doctor John Dewey used the 
following paragraphs relative to the distinction between misedu- 
cation and true education: 

“For a great idea lies behind the mobilization of this army of 
thirty million children and youth; a great ideal is at stake in the 
remarkable expansion our schools are undergoing. A hundred 
years ago, in the thirties and forties of the last century, the wiser 
of our ancestors began to realize that the democratic experiment 
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was not one which was sure, automatically, to succeed. With one 
voice they cried that the enduring existence of republican institu- 
tions was dependent upon the spread of popular enlightenment, 
that popular education was the corner-stone of the Republic. As 
this idea was originally at the basis of the creation of the public- 
school system, so it has continued to be the fountainhead and 
inspiration of the expansion of the public-school system and its 
services. 

“The movement is an endless one; the need for expansion 
and alteration in education can never be ended, because the need 
can never be fully satisfied. It is the need of a human nature and 
of a society that are themselves in process of constant change. 
The most universal ambition of the average American parent, man 
and woman, has been that his boy and girl should have a better 
chance in life than the father and mother had. This desire, which 
has been the source of infinite self-sacrifice, inheres in our social 
system with its belief in the possibilities of the common man. It 
can only be carried into effect through ever-renewed improvement 
of our educational system. 

“Consequently I am here this evening to say that great as 
have been the changes in our educational system in the last hun- 
dred years, and especially in the last thirty, they are nevertheless 
slight in comparison with those which must be undertaken in the 
next generation. How can education stand still when society 
itself is rapidly changing under our very eyes? The sense of 
unsolved social problems is all about us. There are problems of 
crime, of regard for law, of capital, of labor, of unemployment, 
of stability and security, of family life, of war and peace, of 
international relations and co-operation—all on a larger scale than 
the world has ever seen before. Anticipation of continued and 
large-scale changes in education is, then, not so much a prophecy 
as it is a warning. Unless education prepares future citizens to 
deal effectively with these great questions, our civilization may 
collapse. It can not give this preparation unless it itself undergoes 
great transformations. H.G. Wells said, soon after the close of 
the war, that we were engaged in a race between education and 
catastrophe. Here in America, it might be truer to say that we 
are engaged in a race between a miseducation which will bear no 
vital relation to the needs and conditions of the modern world and 
a possible education which will face the future and which will 
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defer to the past and its traditions only as far as the past gives us 
aid in effectively facing the future .. .” 

With this background of introduction presented for whatever 
it may be worth to guide us in our thinking on the curriculum, 
what of our subject: “Exploration, Choice, Continuity, Mastery: 
Four Essential Steps in True Education”? In this introduction 
I have tried to define what I think True Education is in terms of 
the demands and needs of a rapidly changing social order. The 
topic assigned me resolves itself then into the question, “What 
are the steps in the educational process which if taken will enable 
the individual to achieve this true education”? The answer, ready 
made for me within the topic, is Exploration, Continuity, Choice, 
Mastery, terms which I find myself under the necessity of inter- 
preting broadly in their application to the problems involved in the 
discussion to follow. 

“Exploration” in recent years has become associated closely 
with the developing junior high school movement as one of its 
primary and peculiar functions. Exploration is probably a pri- 
mary function of but certainly is not a function peculiar to the 
junior high school. One begins exploring at birth, continues ex- 
ploring throughout life, and we have high hopes continues explor- 
ing in the great beyond on even richer and higher levels of oppor- 
tunity and achievement. Without this inquisitiveness into the realms 
of the new and unknown, progress ceases for the individual and 
society. The important thing to remember educationally is that 
the individual must be encouraged to take the first step, a step 
upward and forward every day if possible, into a higher apprecia- 
tion and more effective command of the facts and forces consti- 
tuting his environment. This must be so in order that he may 
discover his latent powers and talents and develop new fields of 
activity in the line of his proven abilities. We all possess doubt- 
less latent talents that would become apparent if we would keep on 
exploring new phases of our environment, instead of just settling 
down into a rut that finally engulfs us and severely circumscribes 
our progress. These exploratory activities not only need to be 
encouraged but in the case of pupils and students should be care- 
fully, continuously, and cumulatively recorded as indicating lines 
of profitable future development and guidance of curricular 
choices. 

Now this second step labeled Choice means nothing educa- 
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tionally unless there is a variety of curricular offerings that not 
only provide at least in the earlier years a variety of exploratory 
opportunities but also makes possible choices in the light of the 
results of his exploratory activities. Nor need these choices be 
solely from curricular offerings. The extra-curricular program 
should offer many choices distinctly helpful on the side of develop- 
ing physical and creative talents, and powers of leadership. The 
great value of a well organized, supervised program of extra- 
curricular activities in providing opportunities for both exploration 
of aptitudes and for relatively permanent choice of activities to 
develop discovered aptitudes is now well recognized. So much so, 
that they probably should be incorporated into the curriculum as 
informal extra-classroom activities as valuable in many respects 
as the formal exercises of the classroom. The objection to incor- 
porating these informal activities within the curriculum as recog- 
nized and indispensable means for realizing the cardinal objectives 
of education lies in the danger of their losing their spontaneous 
and informal character. However, I have always been willing to 
take a chance on this side in the hopes that in the association 
curricular activities might become somewhat more objective and 
informal in character. 

In the small rural high school the range of choice is neces- 
sarily limited with a resultant serious denial of an educational 
square deal. The development of improved highways happily is 
rapidly relieving this situation, and the larger centralized high 
school is gradually replacing the small one and two and three 
teacher high schools so common even ten years ago. The enrich- 
ment and enlargement of the curricular offerings of our secondary 
schools will necessarily progress more rapidly in the larger centers. 
Instruction by radio and correspondence hold out the promise of 
doing much to assist the smaller and more isolated schools in pro- 
viding a wider range of choice. Probably the most important 
factor in the enrichment of a course of study lies in the personality 
and in the background of education and experience of the teacher. 
A teacher who brings to a course of study a rich background of 
education and personal experience is able to provide a wide range 
of choice of material to meet individual needs. In fact it is in 
just this flexibility of choice of material that this second step in a 
true education finds its greatest significance. The subject labels 
of courses of study have come to mean in fact about as many dif- 
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ferent things as there are teachers. This is as it should be if the 
teacher is to fulfill her function of helping individual girls and 
boys to learn at a rate and with a depth and a width appropriate 
to each one. 

This last thought leads me to say that in my judgment group 
instruction makes this second step to a true education well nigh 
if not entirely impossible. Individualized instruction along some 
such line as the contract or similar plan seems to be indispensable 
to a meaningful choice by and for the individual of materials of 
instruction for him most significant. 

It will be interesting to note the changes that have taken 
place in the last five years in Pennsylvania high schools in cur- 
ricular offerings due to changes in choices of courses of study. 
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COMPARATIVE ENROLLMENTS OF Pupits PursuiInGc DIFFERENT 
STUDIES IN PENNSYLVANIA PusLic HicH SCHOOLS FOR 
ScHooLt YEARS ENDING IN 1927 anp 1931 


Enrollment by subjects for 
school year ending 























Subject 1927 1931 
Arts and Crafts 
GE trtsccnesnnsiadwionseutas 86,773 178,394 
DY ccneine dete eemmeeenaa 86,665 172,560 
DEE Sctvebncaamicadaebene 206 304 
Commercial 

Bookkeeping-Accounting ........ 31,163 47,295 
Business English .............. 3,088 6,599 
Business Organization .......... 1,487 5,972 
Commercial Arithmetic ......... 13,771 24,747 
Commercial Geography ......... 8,553 11,062 
CRIES EO cs oiencicveewecs 6,186 8,766 
CE dcccreereeeenenes 28 
Junior Business Training ....... 7,919 42,270 
6 8 ere 3,443 5,389 
Pere ere ee 100 
ID 56 eed ema waind-s 1,510 3,728 
Secretarial Practice ............ 1,118 

DOE oo ch ncwnievioccven 25,721 38,097 
EE Kite tarnawedrrecastaons 32,593 59,291 

English 

EE, cninranenvesnaveguieniél 258,769 364,671 
PEEL: ecnatinnehenar sages 53,480 
ES ee ee eee 5,854 3,411 
ID a ciate waite wee Dia wake 207 1,083 
EP Pe eae ee 48,395 
PE oka cagiaeessiacisews 138 701 
EE di paiacuaniige an dinee aaa 138 83,510 
SE SE bw ceancanrenreannes 27 964 
PE hevttecsrvnanewwuse 13,000 42,949 
PU BONE once ce vevenvess 18,113 


BEE bskrarcinsnedowanewnns 51,790 
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CoMPARATIVE ENROLLMENTS OF Pupits PursuInGc DIFFERENT 
STUDIES IN PENNSYLVANIA PusLic H1cGH SCHOOLS FOR 
ScHoot Years EnpING IN 1927 anp 1931 
(Continued) 

Enrollment by subjects for 
school year ending 




















Subject 1927 1931 
Geography 
Current Geography ............ coo 646 
Economic Geography ........... ———-~ 33 
ED Siren cccson eu Knwexns _ 89,327 
Industrial Geography .......... a 103 
Social Geography .............. — 103 
Guidance 
ND hkc dees ccusverccnesin 164.489 
Health and Physical Education 
Health-Hygiene ............... 104,513 258,280 
Organized Playground .......... 3,665 6,782 
Physical Education ............ 211,781 344,096 
PE SE NPE e nes eraw seins 9,155 14,222 
ee rT 9,935 
Home Economics 
0 fe ee er re ee 22 
rere err er ee —_—-— 47,172 
PEE vo xhesredaueesseeeyans —— 11 
EE Kiccunaexr kesh sane eeas 48,194 
Home Economics .............- 61,721 34,959 
BE ovbchnecewercsrreinews 83 
CE iccraewaniaravawedecs 93 
Vocational Home Economics .... 4,581 5,215 
Foreign Languages 
DE o..4i,.0 cusaeneenebenanien 48,970 57,384 
EE ones endsdecenesarwnnes 6,312 11,873 
EE. vn crscdenmereaeenrenaes 463 138 
Introductory Languages ........ oe 4,085 
DE ko ceeded keyecasenseus 17 508 
DEE scacencituaessevneraewns 91,580 105,126 


PEE bk ee ccvscnwciavwvaenes 14,968 14,701 
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STUDIES IN PENNSYLVANIA PusLic HicH SCHOOLS FOR 
ScHoot YEARS ENDING IN 1927 anp 1931 


Subject 


Advanced Algebra .. 
Arithmetic ......... 
College Algebra .... 


Elementary Algebra 
Intermediate Algebra 


Mathematics ....... 
Plane Geometry .... 
Solid Geometry .... 
Trigonometry ...... 


| eee eee 


Elementary Theory 


ae 


(Continued ) 


Enrollment by subjects for 
school year ending 


Mathematics 


ose ee ee eens 
se ee ewe reese 
oe ee eee esas 
CPG 8 ee ©e oe 
CF CO Oe REC H © 
oe eee wee wwe 
ee 
CC OCC CCC HES 


6) Ge 62 6S & 
SOCKS eE SO OS 


History and Appreciation ....... 


Instrumental Music 


P Seevewkdha ies 
fe 
Organized Chorus .. 
Outside Study ...... 


Agriculture ........ 
MEE aieKadwennes 
increas eemes 
Chemistry ......... 
General Science .... 
ee 


Physical Geography 


eS ree 
MEE a xsxsasenss 


*Estimated. 


Cees ee ee 


CCC CeCC CBOE 


eee 6 € CCC G&S 


eee eee eevee 


oeer ee eeeee 


e666 €¢ 666 6660 


1927 








53,082 
29,677 
87,425 
41,183 
12,344 

7,391 


5,000* 
12,344 





9,372 

2,100 
175,250 

7 ,000* 
139,434 





200 
36,198 
3,323 
22,751 
88,903 
172 
1,694 
22,160 
2,500 


1931 


12,125 
77,562 
53 
89,196 
31,414 
59,225 
47,589 
12,801 
8,928 


11,844 
11,240 
3,350 
9,495 
6,326 
193,875 
15,701 
82,794 
1,686 


4,809 
53,444 
5,188 
28,871 
134,109 
572 
3,339 
25,750 
2,593 
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CoMPARATIVE ENROLLMENTS OF Pupits PursuING DIFFERENT 
STUDIES IN PENNSYLVANIA Pusiic HicH ScHOOLS FOR 
ScHoot Years ENDING IN 1927 anp 1931 
(Continued) 


Enrollment by subjects for 
school year ending 








Subject 1927 1931 
Manual Arts and Vocational Education 
CE Sacnarvecmnsduaeeeen 12,000* 13,115 
PE cvevesecreteceseseres 300* 499 
GE SE i tcavceknesevenen 16,000* 31,582 

Industrial Mathematics ......... 800* 

FRE TD 6c eescevesevcces 4,500* 7,732 
Mechanical Drawing ........... 58,000* 61,276 
ee 9,000* 11,996 
PEE bbe xentciustneaweneewe 5,000* 6,740 
oe 35,000* 42,732 

History 

American History ............. 103,119 139,616 
Ancient History ............... 21,705 33,304 
Community Civics ............. 36,831 74,036 
oO —— 1,479 
Boomomtic Civics ......ccccecess 23,300 21,901 
ND ore ala wy plt dan ne wea 3,830 6,382 
Tee 828 474 
European History ............. 50,594 48,921 
Medieval and Modern History ... 8,916 5,335 
Problems of Democracy ......... 31,426 
EE > cineubesetekeinwsnes 752 3,932 
Vocational Civics .............. 29,685 34,726 
World History ......0..cc0000- 907 20,614 


*Estimated. 
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These changes in choice speak for themselves. The trend is 
toward more generalized courses that permit of a wider choice 
and adaptation of the materials of instruction to meet the needs 
of individual pupils. 

We are ready now to take the third step, Continuity. Choice, 
if it does not have the opportunity and incentive for continued 
expression over an extended period, is meaningless and will not 
lead to a true education that equips one to meet adequately the 
complicated problems of modern society. This third step which 
we also call Concentration should not be taken too early, since 
thereby the range of a pupil’s interests may be permanently re- 
stricted. On the other hand continuity in the pursuit of a subject 
for a prolonged period, if the subject is pursued with due regard 
to its correlations with other courses, may be more broadening in 
developing the range of a pupil’s interests than the superficial 
pursuit of a number of subject fields. The thing to keep in mind 
with respect to the time when these second and third steps should 
be taken is that no fixed time should be set. The problem is an 
individual one again and should await its answer in terms of 
known needs and proven abilities. 

The needle, however, that points and directs one to the true 
education is Mastery. Without it one simply does not arrive at 
the true north of educational effort but is left wandering aimlessly 
without compass or guide. 

The Pennsylvania Study of the Relations of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges is now in its fourth year. This is the enquiry 
being conducted by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching at the request and under the joint auspices of the 
State Department of Public Instruction and the College Presi- 
dents’ Association of Pennsylvania. Section 1 of the enquiry now 
in its fourth year, involves the progressive measurement and record 
of about 12,000 children who began the seventh school grade in 
the fall of 1928. Some excerpts from Progress Report IV of this 
Study will show how we are trying in Pennsylvania in a practical 
way to provide the steps to a true education for a limited group 
of pupils of high scholastic ability: 

“With the beginning of this stage of the project certain cen- 
ters that have been particularly active in the Study, have seized 
the opportunity to create special classes and a special curriculum 
for pupils whose disposition and achievement have revealed a high 
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capacity for independent academic work. It is proposed to allow 
these pupils great personal freedom of action, to stimulate their 
native interests by bringing them together for long periods (three 
years) under the guidance of the same teachers, and to measure 
them frequently in all branches of their education, whether pur- 
sued in school or elsewhere—in short to observe and record a 
mentally active pupil, not merely his contacts with the school 
curriculum. 

“One instrument that is indispensable for such a program of 
free achievement and adequate measurement is a record that is 
accurate, comprehensive, and significant. The Study has devel- 
oped such a record, and with the results of three years’ testing 
available, is now in a position to lay before each college, three 
years in advance, the records of the pupils in the special classes 
who plan to attend that college. This will be done at the close 
of each of the next three years in order that the college may have 
abundant opportunity to study the record and that school and 
college may co-operate in furthering the best interests of the pupil. 


“(GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE EXPERIMENTAL CURRICULUM 


“The nature of the experimental curriculum will depend on 
the heads of the departments concerned, acting together with the 
teachers deputed to instruct the classes, and the details will, of 
course, vary with their experience and insight into the needs and 
opportunities of the situation. Nevertheless, certain general prin- 
ciples may be indicated as controlling the underlying purpose. 

“1, Elective opportunities will be modified in favor of a 
unitary curriculum with one or two very broad options such as 
science and mathematics or language, literature, and history. The 
division between these groups may take place either in the middle 
or at the end of the tenth year, when the teachers shall have be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the pupils. 

“2. Within these definite channels the opportunities will be 
made as flexible as possible, in order that individual pupils may 
emphasize their most effective special interests by independent 
study supervised and evaluated by the school. 

“3. Effort will be made at every point to avoid the notion of 
precise units of work begun and terminated at given dates and to 
substitute the conception that with each new field of study the 
pupil begins a continuous sequence of ideas that amplifies and 
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explains many other fields; that no field is ever closed or ex- 
hausted but rather that the essential ideas acquired are to be 
matured and assimilated for permanent equipment. 

“4. To assist in realizing this conception all treatment of 
subject matter will be modified so far as possible. Instead of a 
sequence of biology—physics—chemistry, carefully segregated in 
successive years, the science pupil will have a full course in science 
wherein much chemistry will be given with biology and a large 
amount of biology be carried over into chemistry, the material 
being handled in such a manner as to establish the maximum of 
relationship between all three of these aspects of science. The 
non-science student, on the other hand, will have a continuous 
course in science throughout the three years—such relations of 
biology, chemistry, and physics as can be successfully dealt with 
over that period being presented as a study rather in general cul- 
ture than in technical scientific procedure. 

“Mathematics and history will be treated in the same con- 
tinuous two-fold manner. In mathematics the various aspects of 
the subject will appear concurrently and an effort will be made 
to integrate the whole in a unified conception. History and the 
other social sciences lend themselves with admirable effect to the 
proposed plan. The existing courses in modern history, American 
history and Problems of Democracy, with a background of ancient 
history in the ninth grade, when handled by a single teacher afford 
a remarkable opportunity for synthetic treatment. 

“With pupils such as are here concerned, the mechanics of 
English will require far less attention than is now accorded it. 
The work now done in literature will also require less time; this 
will permit a considerable extension of reading into the historical 
and social field as well as among literary masterpieces. Special 
independent work in English literature under supervision will be 
available for those who desire it, precisely as in foreign languages 
and literatures. Two foreign languages will be offered. Syllabi 
in all subjects will be planned in detail for the entire three-year 
period and will offer unusual opportunities for local experiment 
on the part of teachers. 

“5. According to present procedure, courses in history, 
science, mathematics, and so forth, are laid down in geological 
strata that are not usually disturbed, except by accident, after the 
course is closed. Pupils consider it little less than an outrage if 
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in tests or recitation they are questioned on material covered in a 
preceding year or even in the foregoing semester. The revised 
curriculum will assume the opposite attitude; anything once 
learned will be counted on thereafter, in its reasonable essentials, 
as part of a pupil’s equipment; it will be repeatedly reviewed dur- 
ing later years in its own field from new points of view, and may 
be expected to appear in other subjects as appropriate relation- 
ships can be established. It is believed that, as a result, these 
pupils can be brought to the end of the three-year period with a 
sense of confident familiarity with what they have covered—an 
appreciation of the integrated significance of their ideas in science, 
in mathematics, in history, in literature, and in language. With 
strong emphasis on this achievement, it is hoped that the irrational 
reverence for points, credits, units, and teachers’ marks may be 
somewhat diverted. 

“6. The formal substitute for credit will be found in objective 
measures on tests of a comprehensive nature in which there is 
always much more to be done, and in which the score is a reliable 
reflection of assimilated knowledge rather than an evidence of 
ideas recently and temporarily acquired. Such tests will be given 
constantly and in many different forms, both in separate subjects 
and in combinations such as general culture or information tests. 
Comprehensive tests suitable for pupils in the senior high school 
will shortly be available in science, in history, in mathematics, in 
general literature, and in foreign languages. Teachers’ ratings 
will be sought on such aspects of a pupil’s work as they are in a 
position to observe accurately, but all considerations of attendance, 
promptness, docility, and willingness to conform, will be held com- 
pletely independent of proved ability to deal with ideas. 

“7. A unified curriculum with continuity and interrelationship 
of material as the dominating characteristics will be greatly facili- 
tated through unity of instruction. Each sequence will be in 
charge of a single specialist who will plan his course with the same 
pupils and the full three-year period in view. He will confer with 
teachers of these pupils in other fields as to desirable correlations 
of work and arrange for having his subject touched upon and 
reviewed wherever appropriate. His own grasp of the situation 
from beginning to end should result in economy and thoroughness 
in the organization of material. 

“From the foregoing statements it will be evident that the 
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aim of the experiment is to stimulate in the pupil under public 
school conditions an intellectual activity that is as close as possible 
to genuine education, and to express the results in accurate and 
comparable terms. For this project the best educated person will 
be he who has the maximum store and can make the maximum use 
of important ideas, irrespective of how he acquired them. It 
follows naturally that there can be no beginning or ending to such 
a process. The aids furnished by the school will be in operation 
at certain times of the year but the work itself is in the hands of 
the pupil and can be advanced or retarded at will. To establish 
and encourage this attitude of the pupil toward his education is 
the main purpose of the undertaking.” 
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DISCUSSION 


In answering questions from the floor concerning the educa- 
tional plan in Pennsylvania, Commissioner Rule emphasized the 
following points: 


1. The plan contemplates that a given teacher will continue 
with a class group throughout a three-year period. 


2. Having established a degree of concentration during the 
secondary school, the authors of the plan hope and expect that 
the colleges will offer a similar opportunity for continuing the 
field of concentrated study throughout at least a part of the college 
course. 


3. It is desirable that, upon the basis of the cumulative record, 
the choice be a joint choice by the pupil, his teacher, and his 
parents, but the teacher is the one tkat should be held primarily 
responsible. For this reason, the three-year home room plan is 
being emphasized. 


4. The teachers should always have a large part in the mak- 
ing of the curriculum, which ought not to be a swivel chair course 
of study imposed by an administrator. 


APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY COMMITTEES 
CoMMITTEE ON AUDIT 


Principal Ortve Hart, Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
Headmaster GreviLLE Hastam, Episcopal Academy. 


CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Headmaster Witson Farranp, Newark Academy, Chairman. 
Dean H. G. Doyte, George Washington University. 

Mr. Tuurston Davies, Princeton University. 

Miss ExizaABETH Tow Le, Baldwin School. 

Principal Ratpu Fives, East Orange High School. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Friday, November 27th 


Principal Lewis Perry, Phillips Exeter Academy 


Mr. President, Members of the Association: 

I have an apology to make at once. What I shall say is a bit 
personal because I want to talk about what we are trying to do at 
Exeter in adapting our course so that the boys may do better 
work in college. That, of course, has been tried a great many 
years, and our experiment at Exeter has nothing really new 
about it. 

Last year I was at a dinner in Boston with three or four 
headmasters, Dean Hanford, of Harvard, and three or four other 
representatives of Harvard University, and as we were talking 
about the difficulty which boys had in freshman year at Harvard, 
I had the courage to say something that I had never before said 
to a Harvard dean. “Why is it that when boys leave Exeter and 
go to Princeton or Yale, I know quite well what they are going to 
do; the marks which come in do not surprise me to any great 
extent. But if a boy goes to Harvard, I have absolutely no idea 
what he is going to do in freshman year. Some boys who have 
just been able to keep their heads above water do very well when 
they get to Harvard. A great many boys whom we had con- 
sidered very bright and to whom we had given high marks at 
Exeter, \do very badly in freshman year and oftentimes get on 
probation. I should like the answer to that question.” And Dean 
Clifford Moore, who was there, said, “I think I can give you the 
answer. At Harvard, in freshman year, we try immediately to 
make these boys capable of doing university work. At Yale and 
Princeton, two years are taken for the same job.” 

I am inclined to think that there is something in that, because 
it has always been mysterious to me how little I seem to know 
what a boy is capable of doing after he goes to Harvard. And 
what we want to do in our experiment is to get a boy just as soon 
as possible able to do university work. 

There were some things said about the College Board Ex- 
aminations this morning. College Board Examinations have 
obvious defects. There is cramming, there are differences in the 
examinations from year to year, they are a hurdle which has to 
be taken, and while these examinations eliminate some boys who 
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should not go to college, they admit certain other ineligibles, 
almost inevitably. But when you say that the College Board 
Examination is just for boys who are stuffed with facts, I remem- 
ber something that Professor Brandon, of Harvard, once said. 
“You talk about these boys stuffed with facts. All I can say is 
I should like to see one. I should like to meet one.” As we go 
round and round with the good points and the manifest weaknesses 
of the College Board Examinations, we feel with Omar Khayyam, 


“Oh, love, could you and I with him conspire 
To change this sorry scheme of things entire 
Would we not shatter it to bits 
And then remold it to our heart’s desire?” 


I don’t think we would, but I believe that such a plan as we 
heard elaborated this morning and perhaps the plan which I am 
going to speak of this afternoon, may do something in making 
more boys capable of taking up college and university work suc- 
cessfully in their first year. 

We are always at a disadvantage when we compare ourselves 
to England, if we represent preparatory schools, and the reason 
as you know, is that in England there are five hundred schools 
on a par with such schools as the Fessenden School and the Fay 
School and the Harvey School, to mention only a few scattered 
all over the British Isles, and the boys from eight to thirteen, 
have magnificent teaching. 

A man leaves Oxford, takes a little parish in rural England, 
he finds that there are not many souls to save in that particular 
spot, his intellectual light burns anew, and he gets two or three 
fellows down from his own class at Oxford or Cambridge. They 
start a school beginning with eight or ten, they soon have fifty 
or sixty. At sixteen the English boy is undoubtedly two years 
ahead of the American boy. 

I don’t think that when the English boy gets through the 
University he is quite as capable of taking up a new job which 
demands courage and initiative and power, as the American boy 
is who gets through Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, we will say. 
I asked President Hopkins, of Dartmouth, “Why is it that at 
sixteen, the English boy in his studies is two years ahead of the 
American boy, and at twenty-two I would pick the average 
American boy.” “Well,” he said, “that just shows how poor the 
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secondary schools are in this country and how fine the colleges 
are.” Which may be the answer. I am inclined to think that the 
average English boy in school and university, in the back of his 
mind, is wondering how he is going to spend his money. The 
average American boy, no matter how careless he may be in school 
and college, in the back of his mind is wondering how he is going 
to make good in the world. 

At sixteen, the English boy in school takes what is known 
as the certificate examination. He takes that in his stride, it 
doesn’t seem to bother him at all; it corresponds to our College 
Board Examination. But he never seems to go to the university 
after he has passed this certificate examination. He goes back 
to his school, sometimes he goes back for two, three years, in 
certain cases for four years, and that is the time when the great 
English public school does its best job with a boy. He at that 
time is able to choose a major subject, which is a little in line with 
what was said this morning. If he is good in the classics, he may 
have twelve hours of work in the classics, he may have little 
mathematics, perhaps very little science. If he is good in science 
and mathematics, the majority of his hours are in mathematics 
and the sciences, and then he takes oftentimes an examination for 
scholarship we will say at Oxford or Cambridge. 

We haven’t in our preparatory schools that time to devote to 
the main subject of interest on the part of individual boys, and 
that is something which I think we should work toward. Our 
scheme at Exeter has that in mind. 

There is no doubt that the colleges are entering upon an 
intellectual renaissance and the preparatory school must prepare 
its students for vital, intellectual life at college, which is a very 
different thing from preparing them for College Board Exam- 
inations. 

In an explanation of what is being attempted at Exeter, one 
should understand that a benefactor, with creative vision and mag- 
nanimous generosity, had in mind an ideal, an application of a 
Christian ideal—the importance, the value of the individual mind; 
the one rather than the ninety-and-nine. It was his fear, it was 
his belief, that mass teaching often deprived a pupil of his indi- 
viduality ; and that deprived of his individuality, the pupil’s prog- 
ress often ended. First, therefore, he wished to enable the school 
to make classes small enough so that even the shy or slow indi- 
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vidual would not be submerged. A section of ten, it seemed to 
him, would be small enough to be conducive to the full develop- 
ment of the individual, and large enough to supply the stimulation 
caused by the example of one’s fellows and by rivalry with them. 
Moreover, the sections were to be constituted on the basis of 
ability or attainment so that the work of each section might be 
suited to the needs and the powers of its individual members. 
The plan was to be away from mass-teaching, away from lock- 
step, that the individual—slow, average, or bright—might go 
forward at a rate that had relation to his powers. 

Our benefactor believed also that the smallness of the sections 
and the homogeneity of the sections might be accompanied by a 
different kind of teaching, which in itself would result also in the 
development of the individual. The term that, more or less 
fortuitously, has come to be used with reference to this part of 
the plan is the Conference Method of instruction. When Web- 
ster’s definition for Conference and Recitation are quoted, it will 
be seen why our instruction is called the conference rather than 
the recitation method: “Conference—act of conferring; serious 
consultation or discussing; formerly, conversation in general.” 
“Recitation—delivery before an audience of something memo- 
rized; also, that which is delivered. The repeating of a prepared 
lesson before a teacher.” 

The first step has been to provide what is now called a con- 
ference room rather than a recitation room—a room, that is, for 
“serious consultation or discussion,” rather than “the repeating 
of a prepared lesson before a teacher.” The furnishing for the 
classroom is symbolic: a large table, often round, with chairs for 
an instructor and ten or twelve students. Where the instructor 
sits may be the head of the table; but the center of interest easily 
changes at any moment to the place where any boy happens to be 
talking. There are blackboards, maps, and all necessary devices 
for teaching; but there are also books, pictures—everything that 
would contribute to making the room have the atmosphere of a 
study rather than that of a formal classroom. An element, by 
no means negligible, is that the table, chairs, lights, and all the 
furnishings are chosen as much for beauty as for use. 

Other results of teaching in the smaller sections in the Con- 
ference Room have also been noted. This “naturalness” helps to 
create in the class a “real” situation; the boy and the teacher pur- 
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sue a co-operative enterprise; they are a partnership; they are in 
business together—trustees, directors of a corporation sitting 
around a common table. All teaching, of course, cannot be done 
by the co-operative method. The teacher has often to give a 
modicum of information by lecture or demonstration; but the 
teacher who knows his art has, even while he is talking, his students 
thinking with him and in the small group can modify his explana- 
tion as he witnesses its success or failure by the expression on his 
pupils’ faces. There is, therefore, an economy of time, time saved 
because a boy has to use his mind for a good part of the time in 
the smaller class. Obviously a boy in a class of ten will translate 
two and a half times as much as a boy in a class to twenty-five. 
A teacher likewise can know better whether ten rather than 
twenty-five boys are “doing the day’s work’—that which after 
all counts most. But the Conference Method has results different 
in quality rather than in quantity; in kind rather than in degree. 

With more than forty per cent additional instructors to the 
faculty came also a revision of the proportion of instructors to 
boys in the various Academy houses and dormitories. Greater gain 
will be derived from the smaller number of boys under the charge 
of each instructor, an average of probably not more than twelve. 
Here as elsewhere the benefactor has given incentive, necessity 
even, for re-examination of accepted aims and of the adjustment 
of new means to ends. The adviser’s duties have been re-stated. 
“As the teacher deals with separate parts of the boy’s body and 
mind, the adviser should deal with him as the individual whole, 
he should be concerned about the boy’s intellectual, moral and 
social welfare. He should have his own ideas of the meaning and 
purpose of education and should try to get them realized in the 
boy.” Just as the Conference plan of instruction will prepare a 
boy for meeting the new conditions in college instruction—the 
preceptorial, the tutorial system, the honor group, etc., so the 
system of advisers and the new arrangement of our dormitories 
will be a sort of preparation for the new House and College plans 
in Harvard, Yale and other colleges. 

As a preparatory school then Exeter will try to prepare its 
students to do college work. 

As a secondary school in the educational process it is hoped 
that important conclusions will be reached here regarding the 
effect of the relative size of sections on individuals. Then the 
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Conference method of teaching will be here tried out under most 
favorable conditions. The distribution of students into sections 
according to abilities and attainments and especially the attention 
paid to boys who can go farther and deeper into a subject than 
the normal boy may offer some solution to the important problem 
of wastage in American education. Of course, there is no one of 
these things that is absolutely new. What is significant perhaps 
is the completeness with which these experiments are being made. 

It isn’t a new thing. I would be the last one in the world to 
claim that there is anything new about this at all. We do have, 
however, a chance which hasn’t been given to many schools, to 
try out things that a great many men have wanted to try out. We 
found that with this method, which we haven’t completed at all, a 
boy learns to talk and to think while he is talking. We think that 
it is going to prepare the freshman in college to get out of the 
herd and to think out things for himself. We hope that it is going 
to be a better place for the eager and inquiring and even for the 
vacant and reluctant mind of youth. 

In building our new dormitories, we have kept them small, 
in general for about forty boys with a dining hall in each one of 
the dormitories, and the boys are divided according to the number 
of instructors living in the dormitories. In general, there will 
be three instructors in each of these dormitories so that they will 
each one of them have ten or twelve boys under them. And we 
have the idea, which was brought out this morning, that it is far 
better to have these boys in these dormitories for three years with 
one adviser. We are going to deal with cases of incompatibility 
of temper as wisely and patiently as we may. 

That has been the great fault with us formerly. A boy 
started in one dormitory at fourteen, went to another dormitory 
the next year, very likely to a third one in the third year, and 
then in his graduating year there was a great influx into what we 
call “the yard,” where boys felt they were going to get a great 
deal more liberty than they had had before and oftentimes to their 
disappointment found that things were just about the same. 

The apprenticeship in our dormitories is something which 
we believe will be of importance. These dormitories will have 
libraries just as the houses have at Harvard and the new houses 
at Yale. 

Another plan in which we are very much interested is the 
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plan of junior selections which they have at Dartmouth. Perhaps 
you know something about these junior selections, but schools, 
accredited schools, are able to nominate certain boys at the end 
of their penultimate year, and for their last year, they are allowed 
to browse about a little more in subjects which interest them. It 
is felt that in giving this freedom to rather rare boys, we can send 
them up to the college with more enthusiasm and greater keenness 
than if they took all the required subjects of the senior year. 

You will ask me, I think, about the success of what we call 
the conference plan to date. We added ten new teachers at the 
beginning of this year. Ultimately, we expect to have about 
seventy-five teachers with a school of 650. So that we have a 
little leeway in having the sections cut down to ten. I was sur- 
prised to find last week that we have 186 different sections at 
Exeter, that over half of the 186 sections have fifteen or fewer 
boys. We have seventeen sections meeting four or five times a 
week which are already working in these new conference rooms. 

One never knows about a new plan like this. Of course, 
there is initial enthusiasm. As far as I can see, all the boys are 
enthusiastic. The teachers are tremendously enthusiastic. You 
do get at the individual boy, I think, around the table, better than 
you get at him if the boys are in front of you and you are on the 
platform. There is, perhaps, some psychology about this. The 
boys are caught, not taught. And if you will pardon me, I am 
going to read a letter, just at the end here, from one of our 
teachers. I will say at the start that when I opened this letter, 
my heart rather sank because this particular teacher has critical 
faculties which are developed to a wonderful degree, and I won- 
dered what was coming. Here is the letter: 

“It has been on my mind for some time to write you my 
impressions of and reactions to the new system which we inaugu- 
rated this year. I should have written before this if I had not 
in a way suspected my own enthusiasm and been fearful that it 
might affect my judgment, but as we are now well on in the year, 
and routine has made the system less novel, I can tell you more 
accurately what I think of the new plan. Of course, I am speak- 
ing only from the standpoint of English instruction. 

“T had not suspected that a merely physical change in the 
classroom could so influence our work as it has done. Sitting in 
a group about a table, instead of in formal rows of seats, has 
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abolished almost completely the stiff duality which used to obtain 
between instructor and class, when I am afraid his elevation on a 
platform tended to hedge him about with too much dignity and 
make him somewhat unapproachable even to the fearless, cour- 
ageous student, and which certainly did tend to make the student 
still less articulate. The very naturalness of the new arrangement, 
besides being more comfortable, has in good part wiped out that 
class consciousness. Now there is a freedom of discussion, an 
eagerness to participate, that I never saw before, the value of 
which to both student and instructor is incalculable, and it comes 
mostly from sitting about a table.” 

(I can imagine how I would have smiled at this five years 
ago—that there was anything mysterious about sitting around a 
table—because I think I was the last one in the world who would 
have believed it.) 

“Another advantage of the arrangement is the ease and prop- 
riety with which illustrative material can be introduced into the 
recitation ; books which the boys are reading, excerpts from news- 
papers and magazines, in fact anything in their reading which has 
appealed to them, they are encouraged to lay before the class for 
discussion then or examination later, and I myself have been 
enabled to bring into the class a rare book, or a copy of a great 
painting, and show something which previously with boys in seats 
it was almost impossible to do, and which I hope will be another 
aid in their cultural progress. It has been much easier to arouse 
the boys to a sense of the great duty and truth of the books which 
they have read. Of course, with all this, there might be the 
danger of side-tracking the assignment for the day, but I have 
found that even with the introduction of new and unexpected 
material, the assignment can be covered more quickly than before 
and just as thoroughly. The element of time saving is not unim- 
portant in our reckoning the value of the new plan. 

“Besides the physical arrangement of the room, there is an- 
other and possibly a much more important benefit in the new 
system—the small class. Since I have been in the Academy, I 
have seen boys, good boys, too, end their careers here with an 
indifference, a mcroseness, and sometimes even a rancor which 
at first they had assumed as a sort of protective coloring against 
the socially or intellectually luckier students and which finally had 
become confirmed in them so that when they left I felt that we 
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as a school had done a pretty poor job with them. And what the 
course of their lives later might be, I did not like to contemplate. 
In one of my sections this year, one of twelve boys, I found three 
such members. They had not made fraternities, they were not 
athletes, they didn’t fit, and they felt they didn’t ft. Their spirit 
had somehow been rebuked. Their only chance of self assertion 
was to assume an indifference to everything intellectual and take 
‘perverted pride in doing as little as they could. But those boys, 
I am glad to say, have come out of that attitude. The small size 
of the class, and the consequent intimacy, have made them more 
alert and eager and by a fortunate substitution have at the same 
time counteracted the sourness which was getting the best of 
them. All three are getting good C’s instead of the D’s with 
which otherwise they would have been quite content, and they 
are all working up subjects outside of class, optionally, one on 
Egyptian tombs, one on the Medici family, and one on the Gothic 
Cathedrals of France. Their response has been ready indeed, and 
it is all due not to any merit on my part, but solely to the stimu- 
lation which the small and intimate class, sitting about a table, 
has produced. 

“If the new system has had such an effect on their attitude, 
you can imagine how much easier I think it will be to teach them 
what we call the fundamentals of correct expression, nor will this 
work, I am sure, degenerate into tutoring, as it was feared last 
year by a few it might. In fact, I can’t think of any obstacles 
which we shall not be able to remove as they come up, even to the 
difficulty of supervising examinations at the tables. 

“Michael Angelo said that sculpture is the art of cutting 
away. If one has seen his unfinished statues in the Florence 
Museum, the truth of the statement takes on added force. We 
are sculptors too, in materials at times hard and at times softer 
than marble. If our finished products, after we have cut away 
the faults and extraneous, can reflect in some measure the truth 
and the light, we shall be grateful for making the work possible.” 

Well, that is an unsolicited letter from a very critical person, 
and I am inclined to think that as we go along in the next two 
years and get our full quota of teachers, we shall have material 
for a very interesting experiment in American secondary edu- 
cation. 
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CHOICE AND CONTINUITY IN THE 
COLLEGIATE CURRICULUM 


Dean Hersert E. Hawkes, Columbia College 


Why should there be any choice on the part of the college 
student in regard to his educational plans? What are the alterna- 
tives between which he may choose? It requires only a moment’s 
reflection to recognize so wide a field of choice that the question 
becomes one of trying to reduce the variety of possible choices 
into some scheme which is simple enough to understand. In the 
first place one must choose to go to college rather than to take a 
job. After the boy has made this choice, or when his parents 
have made it for him, the selection of a college must follow. In 
the old days a liberal arts college was highly standardized and 
amounted to about the same thing whether it was in one place or 
another. Some were more effective than others but the object 
in view was substantially the same in every case. In recent years 
a tendency has been developed on the part of colleges to differ- 
entiate. Some colleges emphasize the vocational aspect of under- 
graduate work; others cling to the conservative traditions of mid- 
Victorian times; some are connected with great universities and 
possess all of the liabilities as well as the assets that go with such 
an association; others are isolated geographically and possess the 
values that go with quiet and meditative surroundings. It is in- 
creasingly true that before a boy selects his college he ought, if 
possible, to find out the characteristics of a variety of institutions 
and to select the one that leads him in the direction that he wishes 
to go. 

The wide divergence in the character of colleges, however, is 
not the only ground for a choice on the part of the boy who pro- 
poses to go through college. Not only are colleges unlike but 
people are unlike. After the institution has been selected there 
must be a choice between the various opportunities offered by the 
chosen institution. Who is to decide this matter? Should we 
take the position that the student is all-wise, that he understands 
the content of the various courses and of his own mind and am- 
bition sufficiently to make the choice unguided, or should the college 
itself make the choice for the boy? It is easy for an administra- 
tive officer to assume that he is all-wise. There is a certain type 
of student advisor who feels that he is justified in making decisions 
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for a young man which have a determining effect upon his entire 
life but which cannot properly be made without more wisdom 
than any advisor possesses. But a humble advisor is one of the 
noblest as well as one of the rarest works of God. The kind of 
choice that a student must make runs the best chance of being 
entered upon wisely if it results from a conference between an 
advisor who knows the institution, who knows something about 
boys in general and this boy in particular, but who is willing to 
assume that the youth who presents himself is an individual in 
his own right and should be responsible for his own choices. The 
principal function of the advisor is not to make choices for the 
student but to give the boy the information on the basis of which 
he can make choices for himself. 

What are the criteria on the basis of which such a choice can 
be made? One can answer that question taking one’s point of 
departure either from the student or from the subject matter of 
the curriculum. From the point of view of the student an intelli- 
gent choice can be made only when one takes into account both 
the student’s ability and his interests. In this country we sin 
against the native capacities of our young men and women by not 
taking the pains to find out the directions in which their abilities 
lie and training them in a manner consistent with the abilities 
actually possessed. We all know that a person may show ability 
in connection with books or mechanical affairs, or in social direc- 
tions. We all know in our hearts that it is nonsense to say that 
a boy who is not book-bright, to use Dr. Butterfield’s phrase, is 
not bright at all. To consider a boy a failure who does not happen 
to have genius in any given one of these fields is sheer stupidity. 
Unfortunately most of our educational institutions are so geared 
as to take care only of those who have keenness in one of these 
three directions, namely book-brightness, without any considera- 
tion of mechanical brightness or social brightness. If a boy does 
not fit into our scheme we ought to recognize the fact but not to 
condemn the youth. It goes without saying that the perfect man 
should possess genius in all three directions at once, but those 
who realize this perfection are so few as to be negligible. If our 
colleges are aimed only at book brightness we at least have the 
obligation to find out those who do not have that kind of capacity 
and to direct them without sense of defeat, but with a sense of 
discovery, in a direction which is effective for them. 
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Ability, however, is not the only aspect of the student which 
must be considered as a criticism for the making of intelligent 
choices. Boys of equal ability may have waked up to quite differ- 
ent extents. The interest of one may be specific and focused 
while that of the other may be entirely diffuse and nebulous, even 
though they have the same native capacity. Even if a boy has not 
fully waked up and does not have a definite and sharp objective 
for his education he will make more rapid progress toward his 
ultimate goal if he aims at something even though he may change 
the target from time to time. For this reason I always encourage 
freshmen on entering college to state the profession or calling 
which they think it most likely that they ultimately will enter. 
The fact that somewhat more than 50 per cent of these freshmen 
choices turn out to be permanent is fair evidence that they are 
worth making. This choice of a vocation does not involve any 
hard and fast decision which cannot be changed for cause. It 
merely means that the boy will go forward in that direction until 
he changes his mind. It is possible to find, probably in almost any 
college, certain academic earmarks for boys who ought to avoid 
or to pursue certain directions. For example, in Columbia Col- 
lege the prognostic value of the work done in a certain course in 
Constitutional History is almost as accurate a basis for deciding 
who will become a successful lawyer as the Law School work 
itself. The same could be said concerning other pre-professional 
courses. 

One reason that the American college has been subject to so 
much just criticism is the fact that so many of the students have 
no goal in sight. In order to develop an enthusiastic and serious 
student body the academic work must not merely be worth while 
but it must be related to the student’s ambitions and interests so 
intimately that it will seem to the boy to be worth while while he 
is doing it. The pursuit of Culture for itself is not a sufficient 
alluring motivation to float a student body of lively American boys. 
After a person has achieved Culture it seems abundantly worth 
while, as of course it is. But the vivid consciousness of the pro- 
cession of Culture is, after all, the basis for much advice con- 
cerning its value from the older generation to the younger. 

One may also establish criteria for choice on the basis of the 
various subject matters that are contained in our curricula. Pro- 
fessor Keyser has defined certain areas of knowledge which he 
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describes as pillar subjects. This is to say, he asserts that on 
these few scholarly supports the whole structure of learning and 
intellectual advancement must rest. Among these pillar ideas he 
mentions history as the description and understanding of the past, 
mathematics as the practice field for the logically operating mind, 
natural science as giving us knowledge of the world of material 
nature, economics and sociology as giving us knowledge of the 
world of human nature, the languages as the means of communi- 
cation between individuals, and so on. This is all very well as a 
schematic outline, but unless these pillar ideas are keyed to the 
capacity and the interest of the student they rapidly become pillow 
ideas. Although perhaps the student ought to be interested in 
all of them, as a matter of fact he is not and a vicious circle is 
set up which has resulted in the academic death of some of the 
subject matters which were prominent in the curricula of fifty 
years ago. The vicious circle to which I refer is one which shows 
itself repeatedly in one’s conversation with students. It runs like 
this: the boy is not interested, hence he does not work, conse- 
quently he knows nothing about the subject, of course, he is not 
interested in what he knows nothing about, so he does no work 
and the merry round continues until he is eliminated from college. 
Why is it that Latin has vanished? It may be heresy to say so 
but I believe it is because students were not interested in learning 
Latin. The teachers of Latin were unable to make the subject 
important to the experiences of young men and women. Why 
is mathematics being eliminated as a required subject for the A.B. 
degree? Because experience has shown that the boy who is not 
mathematically minded is done more harm than good by a course 
out of which he gets nothing except possibly practice in fooling 
the instructor. 

If it is true that the point of departure for making useful 
choices by undergraduates is the student himself and the various 
subject matters and personalities of instructors fall in a secondary 
position, what can we do about it? It is perfectly clear that there 
is only one way out. There is one obligation that rests upon us 
as college teachers and administrators more heavily than any other. 
That responsibility demands that we should not only know our 
subjects and our students but that we should make use of all the 
effective techniques that are available in order to make that knowl- 
edge available at the right time. I would not for a moment say 
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that we should emphasize the technique of acquiring knowledge 
concerning our students and the recording of that knowledge to 
the exclusion of the capacity to place emphasis where it belongs 
and to give proper weight to various items of knowledge. 

During the summer I experienced the pleasure of spending a 
month in a great hospital. I had only two requests to make of 
the staff of the hospital, first that they find out what ailed me 
and secondly, that they cure it. The physicians in this hospital 
brought to bear a great variety of tests, measurements and exam- 
inations. But after all the tests and examinations, unless there 
had been some wise man on the ground who could observe the 
results, estimate the significance of each, and decide what to do 
about it I might as well have stayed at home. The physician who 
has only a capacity for making examinations and tests but who 
has no clinical sense is not a physician but a laboratory man. The 
college teacher or administrator who has only the capacity to 
devise tests and examinations, obtain information and record it, 
but has no wisdom in making use of this technique is not a safe 
guide for youth. He is a statistician, a person who is very useful 
but who should be kept in the background unless he is more than 
a statistician. It goes without saying that the ideal toward which 
we are all striving, either consciously or unconsciously, is a com- 
bination of technical skill and clinical sense. If one has to do 
without either I would say without a moment’s hesitation, let him 
do without technical skill. You would then have left men such as 
German, of Amherst; Shaler, of Harvard; Sumner, of Yale, and 
Van Amringe, of Columbia. But even these men would undoubt- 
edly been helped if they had possessed more accurate knowledge 
concerning the temperaments, the backgrounds, and the capacities 
of their students. Neither one of those two types has any busi- 
ness to revile the other, for both are needed. We should neither 
discredit nor give up the technicians. There is no substitute for 
the physician with a keen clinical sense and there is no substitute 
for a person who can make accurate physiological examinations. 
Neither is there any substitute for the person who knows the 
technique of personal procedure nor for the hard-headed but 
sympathetic and common-sense teaching-scholar. 

After the various choices have been made and the student is 
headed in a direction that seems to lead somewhere for him, at 
any rate, what can be said about our educational facilities for a 
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smooth, direct and continuous transportation from where he is to 
where he wants to go? In my Dean’s Report for last year I have 
expressed one aspect of this question. However carefully can- 
didates for admission may be sifted, when it is all done, the fact 
remains that some of them are more competent than others. Some 
of them on admission to college are better able to think out their 
own personal problems than others will ever be. Although it is 
difficult to obtain data that would either prove or disprove the 
statement, I venture to guess that in the majority of cases, the 
more competent student is more likely to have the capacity for 
the wise management of his own affairs, both academic and per- 
sonal, than the man with lower intelligence. If this is not true, 
it is time to revise our ideas of competency and intelligence. 
There are, however, many circumstances of birth and early train- 
ing which are independent of native ability and which may affect 
the capacity of a boy to act with reasonably mature judgment. I 
suppose it may be assumed that the disadvantages attending the 
bringing up of an only son, which seem so often to result in an 
inability on the part of the child to take initiative, are divided 
about equally among the various levels of intelligence. Similarly, 
the retarding influence of a parent, either father or mother, who 
decides everything for the boy, or by some other technique pre- 
vents him from learning to make decisions for himself, is just as 
likely to affect one range of competency as another. If, however, 
the opinion expressed above is correct, after allowing for the 
special cases that do not follow the general rule, one would expect 
to find somewhat different methods of personnel procedure 
adapted to the ablest student and to his weaker academic brother. 

It follows, therefore, that the man competent to do excellent 
work and at the same time interested in doing it, will probably 
find for himself a terminus to which it all leads. His very alert- 
ness and ability carries with it a capacity for finding his direction 
and going forward in the path of his choice quietly and effectively. 
If this is true, the greatest service that the college can render the 
able student is to give him the opportunity that he seeks and then 
to let him alone. It goes without saying that a part of the oppor- 
tunity consists in as much and as intimate conference as he may 
desire with those members of the staff whose counsel and inspira- 
tion may be of value to him. The greatest service for the less 
competent man more often involves a good deal of burrowing 
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around in his past experience, in his personal tendencies and 
emotional reactions in order to find out and to display to him just 
what his make-up is, and to bring to his attention the data on the 
basis of which he must learn to make wise decisions. 

Some critics of our colleges hold them up to the most biting 
scorn because most of the attention of teachers and the entire 
machinery of the college is wasted, they say, upon the less com- 
petent student, leaving the so-called gifted student to shift for 
himself. With the present-day selective processes of admission, 
the college has indicated in no uncertain terms by the fact of 
admission that in its official opinion the boy who is admitted is 
worth educating. He may have defects of training and bringing 
up. He may be immature both intellectually and socially and even 
morally—but, by the act of admission, the college asserts that in 
its judgment the youth will profit by the kind of educational 
opportunity offered by the institution. If the boy is of the kind 
that needs to be discovered to himself to be taken apart and put 
together again, the college is bound to try to do it. If, on the 
other hand, the boy needs only a free opportunity to mind his own 
business and to mind it effectively, the college ought to have sense 
enough to give him the chance. The person who thinks that the 
college is not doing its duty by the ablest students when it gives 
them a free hand has a very feeble idea of the conditions under 
which the highest ability flourishes. 

It cannot be assumed that the divisions of a student body into 
those who can take charge of themselves and those who cannot 
will be made automatically. Intimate acquaintance with the 
youth is necessary in order to recognize the special cases in both 
the higher group and in the lower group. But after all, the man 
who does his academic work and performs such extracurricular 
responsibility as he undertakes with zest and with care is usually 
the one who will stand without hitching and will find the right 
road with the reins over his back. If such a man does make a 
few mistakes, there is very little chance that they will be serious 
enough to hamper him seriously. 

If the foregoing remarks are valid the problem affording 
continuity in educational progress depends largely upon seeing to 
it that abundant opportunity is presented to each student. It goes 
without saying that sufficient pains must be taken to acquaint each 
individual or group with the existence of the opportunities that 
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are most applicable to them. Whether this is accomplished in one 
way or another does not make any great difference. It may be 
brought about by any one of several procedures which bear the 
common name of honors work. However the details of honors 
work are arranged, the fundamental idea is the attempt on the 
part of the college to stimulate the student to select a field of 
interest and then to give him an opportunity with the help of 
appropriate teachers or tutors to cultivate it continuously for at 
least a couple of years. It is not necessary in this place to go into 
detail regarding the different plans devised in a hundred different 
institutions, all tending in the same direction. Honors, courses, 
fields of concentration, groups of studies, sequential work, matur- 
ity credits are each methods for encouraging continuity, varying 
in detail but alike in their main educational objective. 

It is idle for one institution to feel that the plan which is 
most effective locally is necessarily best for everyone. With a 
given tradition, with a fixed amount of financial resources, with 
a particular kind of student body and a teaching staff already on 
the ground one of the plans just mentioned may be preferable to 
the others. The important point is that the college should realize 
vividly the importance of following a careful and intelligent choice 
on the part of each student with at least two years of work that 
may properly be called cumulative and continuous in its essence. 
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DISCUSSION 


In the discussion that followed, Mr. Perry was asked ques- 
tions concerning the experiment at Exeter and in reply gave addi- 
tional information on the following points: 


1. Exeter has not set up honor examinations in connection 
with the conference method of instruction because of the large 
number of new boys entering the school each fall. In a college 
the sentiment of three classes that have experienced the system 
can be passed on to freshmen but the situation is different in a 
preparatory school. 


2. The conference method is unquestionably more expensive 
and is possible at Exeter only because of a great gift for that 


purpose. 


3. In general, a boy will have four subjects, the conference 
group in each subject meeting four or five times a week. The 
teacher will have from sixteen to twenty periods a week, each 
fifty-four minutes in duration. 


4. Sections are provided for those who can proceed at a 
normal rate of speed and other sections for those of greater ability. 
With the best students, it is planned to anticipate some of the 
work usually given during the first year at college. 


Dean Hawkes, asked whether he believed that the college 
should begin to meet the vocational interests of the student fairly 
early in his college career, replied as follows: “If you mean by 
vocational interest to give work that is distinctly vocational in 
content, I would say no. If you mean by vocational interest, to 
give work of broad scientific or other character which serves as a 
proper and reasonable background for such future vocational 
interest, I would say yes. 


“If a boy is going into some field of business, I never in the 
world would give him work that was specifically business, but 
would give him plenty of good solid economics, government and 
the like.” 
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BUSINESS SESSION 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
From November 24, 1930, to November 23, 1931 


Debit 
Balance in Association Funds ....0..csccccccccseces $2,796.87 
Dues from one institution for 1927-28 .............. 7.50 
Dues from one institution for 1928-29 ............... 7.50 
Dues from eleven institutions for 1929-30............. 82.50 
Dues from 560 institutions for 1930-31.............. 4,200.00 
Dues from seven institutions for 1931-32............. 52.50 


Visitation of Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 646.43 
Certificates to Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 200.00 
Visitation of Colleges, Commission on Higher Institutions 651.00 


Miscellaneous receipts, sale of Proceedings, etc......... 2.50 
RE GE EEE bce censiaveesniausesexeesenencds 81.81 
oC a | rere $8,728.61 
Credit 
EE NE gi riKkessiekebaeebaseeswiweuhaannnd $ 363.14 
Expenses of Members to: 
American Council on Education .......... $ 37.75 
College Entrance Examination Board ..... 96.02 
Commission on Higher Institutions ....... 143.47 
Executive Committee Meetings ........... 26.78 
—— 344.60 
Commission on Secondary Schools .................. 2,661.38 
Commission on Higher Institutions ................. 392.13 
rE re eT ee rT eT re 300.00 
DEE -ctiiicvcuredretenbsodwnedwenes ee wereaess 150.00 
nk eng FAW ERAN OR RRO R SEE ON 11.50 
EE Whihnnexeevenend seks shedeeasuneennwenvaees 50.00 
TET EE eee Te TT ETT e 30.79 
Dues to American Council on Education .............. 100.00 
eT OT Tee TCT eee TT TET CETTE 1,036.87 
EE haicnneeneteseCRen deh ens ne denen eNeuNees 46.56 
Don ck nscnsccedscencnceayennns $5,486.97 


Balance on hand in Association Funds, Nov. 23, 1931.. 3,241.64 


$8,728.61 
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On deposit with the Girard Trust Company as per statement 
submitted November 23, 1931, $3,399.81. 


Four institutions are in arrears for 1928-29, 1929-30, 1930-31. 
Four institutions are in arrears for 1929-30, 1930-31. 
Thirty-seven institutions are in arrears for 1930-31. 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and 
find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being 
$3,241.64. 

Otive Ety Hart, 
GREVILLE HasLam, 
Auditors. 


November 23, 1931. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
November 27, 1931 


During the year just closing, your Committee has held two 
meetings for preparation of the program, the conduct of routine 
business, and the discussion of the development of the Association 
and particularly of its accrediting Commissions. 

The increased attendance of the past few years and the gen- 
erally favorable expressions of opinion heard by the officers of 
the Association led us to believe that we should return to Atlantic 
City for this year’s meetings and that the headquarters should 
again be at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. We are glad to welcome the 
Eastern Association of Deans and Advisors of Men, who are to 
meet with us for the first time tomorrow morning. The Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars also returns to us this year. The 
close affiliation of these special groups of educators with the Asso- 
ciation seems to us helpful all around. 

Careful consideration has been given to the question referred 
to the Executive Committee of revising the name of the Associa- 
tion in the interest of brevity. As a result of its deliberations, the 
Committee now recommends to the Association that the name be 
officially changed to read, “The Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 

In carrying out the policy of keeping closely in touch with 
other similarly organized regional associations, the following were 
selected representatives of the Association at other meetings: 
Dean Henry G. Doyle, George Washington University, at the 
meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools; Professor E. D. Grizzell, at the meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
Headmaster Richard M. Gummere at the meeting of the New 
England Association. 

During the year, three institutions have resigned from mem- 
bership: Halsted School, Sewickley Academy, and Wadleigh High 
School, New York City. The Committee has also passed favorably 
upon 16 applications for membership: 


Audubon High School, New Jersey 
Beaver Falls High School, Pennsylvania 
Cardozo High School, Washington, D. C. 
G. A. R. High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Girls’ High School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Hamilton High School, Trenton, N. J. 
Harcum School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Mauch Chunk High School, Pa. 

Morrisville Junior-Senior High School, Pa. 
Roselle High School, N. J. 

South High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

State College for Colored Students, Dover, Del. 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ursuline School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa. 


For the past few years, it has become increasingly evident 
that there is confusion throughout the country between the pub- 
lished membership list of the Association and the lists of schools 
of colleges accredited by the Association through its Commissions. 
This is not true of other regional accrediting associations, which 
have only one list—a list of accredited member institutions. Grad- 
uates of non-accredited schools in this territory, however, have at 
times been accepted at colleges in other sections of the country 
because the schools hold membership in the Association; and, on 
the other hand, the continued valuable work of the Commissions 
has been possible only through the support of the limited number 
of schools and colleges that have found it profitable to pay mem- 
bership dues. 

To remedy this condition, the Executive Committee desires 
to offer the following resolutions looking toward the future: 


ReEsotveD: That on and after September 1, 1933, a condi- 
tion of being placed upon or of maintaining a place upon an 
accredited list of the Association shall be membership in the 
Association and the payment of annual dues. 


REsoLveD: That on and after September 1, 1933, any mem- 
bership institution not accredited through the appropriate Com- 
mission shall be designated as an associate member, with the 
privilege of attending the annual meetings and receiving the 
Proceedings but without the right to vote. 


Supplementary resolutions to go into effect at once relating 
to accreditment charges are offered as follows: 
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RESOLVED: (a) that in the case of a newly accredited school 
or college desiring membership in the Association, the accrediting 
fee of $15 shall include the regular membership dues for one year. 

(b) That the accrediting fee for institutions already holding 
membership in the Association shall be reduced to $7.50, this fee 
to be paid in addition to the annual dues for the year. 


The Committee further desires to report that it has appointed 
as the five representatives of the Association on the College En- 


trance Examination Board the following heads of secondary 
schools : 


Headmaster Matuer A. Apsortt, Lawrenceville School. 

Headmaster GrEVILLE HasLam, Episcopal Academy. 

Principal AMy Ketty, Bryn Mawr School for Girls, Baltimore 

Principal Harotp A. Fercuson, Montclair High School. 

Headmaster JosepH D. ALLEN, Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School. 


GrorGE Wm. McCLeLvanp, Secretary. 


All the recommendations and resolutions adopted in the above 
report were upon motion adopted unanimously. 
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REPORT ON VALIDATING EXAMINATIONS 


Professor Cart C. BRIGHAM 
Associate Secretary, College Entrance Examination Board 


At the October meeting of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board it was decided to adopt, as soon as practicable, a scheme 
of examining which had been proposed as alternative with the 
present system of June exminations, which would remain un- 
changed, Professor Fiske has asked me to explain that proposal. 
At the present time, the Board’s examinations in June are based 
on a definition of a requirement in each subject, and examinations 
are written each year within the range of that requirement. The 
new proposal is to set up another type of examination, these new 
examinations to be given at the end of January or the first of 
February in each year, being completely independent of the present 
examinations, not in competition with them, but simply an alterna- 
tive scheme for the use of colleges requiring a different method 
of examining. 

The general proposal is to give three types of examinations: 
One, an examination designed to validate grades in English, a 
type of examination which would be an evolution from the present 
scholastic aptitude test. The Commission on Validating Exam- 
inations, which studied this proposal, had before it evidence con- 
cerning the correlation of the present verbal portion of the 
scholastic aptitude test with college grades in English and on the 
basis of that evidence, concluded that this generalized reading and 
vocabulary test might easily be set up for the purpose of indicat- 
ing the candidates’ ability to read and understand literature of 
college levels. 

The second type of examination proposed is an examination 
in mathematics covering the three essential units, the two years 
of algebra and the one year of geometry, but holding to no defini- 
tion of a requirement and being completely free in the type of 
questions asked. The proposal really amounts to taking the 
technique of examining in mathematics away from the definition 
of requirement and making it an experimental problem to be 
solved by itself as the years go on. 

The third proposal is to examine a candidate in his reading 
knowledge of one of the modern foreign languages. That type of 
examination would be patterned after those given by the Ameri- 
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can Council on Education or by the Canadian and American 
Modern Foreign Language Study Committees. ‘This would be 
another form of experimental examination in which there would 
be no requirement but merely the development as a method to 
test reading. 

The status of the proposal is as follows: The Board has 
passed on the scheme favorably and has indicated its willingness 
to proceed when the necessary funds are available. These funds 
may be made available either by some benefactor or by the can- 
didates themselves. An expression of interest from enough col- 
leges to guarantee about 10,000 candidates would enable the Board 
to adopt the plan. At the present time, it is proposed to give 
these examinations for a $5.00 fee, and if we have 10,000 candi- 
dates in sight we can launch the undertaking. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


November 27, 1931 


The Commission has had before it for consideration six ap- 
plications for inclusion in the approved list of junior colleges, five 
new or renewed applications for inclusion in the approved list of 
four year colleges, and one application from an institution whose 
college department is already on the approved list for the approval 
of its engineering school. The Commission also considered data 
relative to six institutions already on the approved list which had 
been reinspected with a view to determining whether they were 
meeting the requirements for continuance upon the list. The 
Commission has at the present time no action to recommend re- 
garding any one of these institutions. Further investigations are 
to be made regarding several of them. 

The most difficult question before the Commission was that 
which related to the junior colleges. The standards adopted by 
the Association for junior colleges are closely similar to those for 
the four year colleges. They are similar to the standards which 
have in the past been used by various classifying agencies, such 
as the Association of Junior Colleges, in this work. The Com- 
mission found, however, in considering the data which had been 
presented by the junior colleges which were under consideration 
that while some of them obviously had strong claims for recogni- 
tion, the literal application of the standards would exclude almost, 
if not quite all, of them. After much discussion of the situation 
the Commission voted that action upon the approval or disapproval 
of applications for inclusion in the approved list of junior colleges 
be deferred for the present; and second, that a further study be 
made by the Commission of the definition of a junior college and 
of standards for a junior college and that this be done at the 
earliest possible date. 

I might interpolate here a comment or two. We found, as I 
have already indicated; that several of these institutions were ex- 
tremely interesting and were believed by the Commission to be 
doing excellent work. The Commission has never, in its activities 
in the past, felt bound to an exactly literal application of the 
standards which had been adopted by the Association in the matter 
of four year colleges. As a matter of fact, the introduction to the 
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standards contains a statement to the effect that an institu- 
tion which does not comply literally in one particular, but more than 
makes up for the difference in some other, may be accredited. 
But it seemed to us somewhat perilous when we have said to the 
public in the standards which have been printed that such and 
such are our requirements, to begin by putting out a list of junior 
colleges, none of which complied fully and literally with all of 
the stated requirements, or at any rate with the interpretation 
which we felt bound to make of those requirements. 

This matter of the conference method of instruction has been 
tried in junior colleges as well as in four year colleges, but there 
is really no place for the recognition of that method in the stand- 
ards as printed. The standards state that a junior college must 
have a minimum of fifty students in its college years; it has been 
the tradition of this Association in dealing with the question as to 
what types of institutions should be recognized, to confine that 
clearly to colleges of liberal arts and sciences and more recently 
to engineering schools. What should the Commission do in the 
case of a junior college, for example, which had more than the 
minimum number of fifty, but of whom let us say twenty were 
taking the secretarial program? Were we at liberty, under the 
regulations, in accordance with the past practice of the Association, 
to include such an institution in the approved list? It seemed to 
us also that there was an additional reason for restudying this 
whole question again. New studies have been made in some of 
the other bodies which are dealing with junior colleges, and we 
felt that it was our duty to bring our information up to date before 
taking any overt step. 

Now, it is my hope that the Commission will be able to meet 
within a month to consider data which have been requested of 
other institutions dealing with this matter. I am not at all con- 
fident that we shall arrive a a definite conclusion within a month, 
but I hope that we shall be able to meet within that time and to 
determine whether, for example, we wish to leave room in the 
standards for instruction by the conference method, state that, 
and if we do to say so clearly, and not to present to the public an 
approved list, which is approved under these standards, while no 
one of the colleges on the list fully complies with the standards. 

There are several difficult questions which we hope to make 
some progress towards solving. For that reason we have again 
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postponed the issuance of a list of junior colleges. I might add 
that it is our hope to study more widely the junior colleges within 
the territory of the Association than we have been able to do up 
to this time. We, therefore, make no recommendation at the 
present time for the inclusion of any junior college in the approved 
list of junior colleges. 


The Commission has added to the approved list of four year 
colleges the following: 


Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


And for the inclusion in the approved list of engineering 
schools the Engineering School of Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pa. 


AvamM Leroy JonEs, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


E. D. GrizzELL, University of Pennsylvania 


The work of the Commission on Secondary Schools for the 
past year has been concerned with (1) accrediting new schools, 
(2) re-checking schools that have been on the List for two years, 
(3) the investigation of schools warned last year or accredited for 
one year only, (4) the analysis of some thousands of freshman 
college records, and the continuation of a series of studies initiated 
last year relating to articulation of secondary and higher educa- 
tion, school libraries, teaching load, and revision of standards and 
Commission records and reports. It is hoped that a special study 
of laboratory facilities may be planned for next year in order that 
adequate data may be available for restating the standard con- 
cerning laboratories. 


Two important problems have demanded special consideration 
this year. The rapidly increasing teaching load in large schools 
has been noted with some concern. It is the Commission’s judg- 
ment that such overloading of teachers is justified only by the 
unusual emergency which has forced large numbers of young 
people without employment to attend school. The Commission 
urges that schools guard against the acceptance of such conditions 
as permanent. Increasing emphasis is being placed upon the 
requirement of adequate school library facilities and service in 
accredited schools. It is the judgment of the Commission that 
every secondary school should have a good school library and 
should not be entirely dependent upon local or other non-school 
library service. However, co-operation of other libraries with the 
school library should be encouraged wherever possible. 


The Commission desires to call attention to the present ar- 
rangement with higher institutions for reporting the standing of 
Freshmen students. These reports are sent in duplicate by the 
higher institution—one copy to the school and one to the Com- 
mission. The office has assumed the burden of summarizing these 
reports for each school and will be glad to send a copy of such 
summary to any school requesting it. Schools failing to receive 
reports from the higher institutions to whom they send their 
students should communicate with the office, and the matter will 
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be referred to the special committee on articulation with a view to 
securing more satisfactory reporting. 

In presenting the List of Accredited Secondary Schools for 
1932, only the names of new schools will be announced. In addi- 
tion, the following statistical report is submitted concerning all 
schools on the List. 


NeEwLy ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Delaware—Harrington, Harrington High School; Lewes, Lewes 
High School. 


District of Columbia—Washington, Cardozo High School; Na- 
tional Cathedral School (for Girls); Sacred Heart High 
School or Academy. 


Maryland—Colora, West Nottingham Academy; Gaithersburg, 
Gaithersburg High School; Rockville, Montgomery County 
High School; Salisbury, Wicomisco High School; Sandy 
Spring, Sherwood High School; Silver Springs, Takoma- 
Silver Springs High School. 


New Jersey—Closter, Closter High School; Merchantville, Mer- 
chantville High School; Morristown, Morristown School; 
Princeton, Princeton Junior-Senior High School; Roselle, 
Abraham Clark High School; Scotch Plains, Scotch Plains 
High School. 


New York—Albany, Saint Agnes School; Batavia, Batavia Junior- 
Senior High School; Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York Mili- 
tary Academy; Mount Vernon, Mount Vernon High School; 
Newburgh, Mount Saint Mary on Hudson; Oswego, Oswego 
High School; Rochester, Harley School. 


Pennsylvania—Allentown, Allentown High School; Cornwells 
Heights, Bensalem Township High School; Ebensburg, 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School; Erie, Villa Maria Aca- 
demy; Fleetwood, Fleetwood High School; Greenville, Penn 
High School; Homestead, Homestead High School; Jeanette, 
Jeanette High School; Kingston, Kingston High School (or 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial High School); Lehighton, 
Lehighton High School; Mechanicsburg, Mechanicsburg 
High School; Minersville, Minersville High School; Morris- 
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ville, Morrisville Junior-Senior High School; Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ramsey High School; New Cumberland, New Cumber- 
land High School; Northampton, Northampton Senior High 
School; Perkasie, Sellersville-Perkasie High School; Phila- 
delphia, Olney High School; Philadelphia, (Miss) Sayward’s 
School; Philadelphia, West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School for Boys; Pittsburgh, Catholic High School (or Cen- 
tral Catholic High School); Pottstown, Pottstown High 
School ; Quakertown, Quakertown High School; Saint Marys, 
Saint Marys Catholic Higt. School; Sayre, Sayre High 
School; Titusville, Colestock High School; Uniontown, 
Uniontown High School; Wayne, Valley Forge Military 
Academy; Wilkes-Barre, Elmer L. Meyers High School. 


| 
| 
| 
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NEW BUSINESS — 


The Secretary read the following communication from Dr. 
C. R. Mann, Director of the American Council on Education: 


“At the regular quarterly meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education, numerous questions 
concerning the difficulties of classification of institutions such as 
teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, and graduate schools, were dis- 
cussed from the point of view of whether they should be included 
in the new edition of the Handbook of American Universities and 
Colleges which the Council is preparing. It was the sense of the 
meeting that leading teachers’ colleges should be included if they 
were accredited by the Regional Association. If, however, we 
follow that policy, it works a hardship on the teachers’ colleges in 
your territory, because your Association has not yet undertaken 
to accredit those institutions. The same hardship is imposed on 
junior colleges in your territory, for the same reason. 

“As a result of this discussion, the Executive Committee of 
the American Council voted that the Director be instructed to 
bring to the attention of the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the desirability 
of early accrediting of teachers’ colleges and junior colleges in its 
territory. In accordance with this vote, I herewith bring this to 
your attention and hope that your association may take steps to 
act in this matter.” 


After considerable discussion the above recommendation of 
the Executive Committee of the American Council on Education 
relating to the desirability of accrediting Teachers’ Colleges was 
referred to the Commission on Higher Institutions for considera- 
tion. 
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EVENING SESSION 
Friday, November 27, 1931 


CREDIT HUNTING VERSUS EDUCATION* 
President Wi1tt1aM MatuHer Lewis, Lafayette College. 


In the program of this convention, one word stands out in 
the subjects which come before us for discussion. This word is 
continuity. 


We have made a fetish of our arbitrary divisions in the edu- 
cational scheme. We set up a standard of form and not of sub- 
stance. We adopt the language of the court and sentence our 
children to so many years of incarceration; we encourage the 
laborious process of adding credit to credit until in the fullness 
of years and by the simple process of addition our victim is set 
free. If we are to be worthy of the name of educators, as against 
that of mere drill masters, we must, by precept and example, 
inculcate the basic educational principle of following through. In 
this endeavor we must compose our petty differences and work 
in whatever role we are cast to play our part to the end that the 
drama may unfold logically and completely. American education, 
like the American stage, has suffered from the star system. 


Our slowness in attaining satisfactory results is due in part 
to the fact that secondary schools and colleges are not always in 
agreement in their definition of college material; of the purpose 
of the secondary school on the one hand, and the college on the 
other; and finally as to the purpose of education as a whole. 


And it was in the interest of securing a unified approach to 
the subject of college entrance, of emphasizing the essential ele- 
ment of continuity, that I made a suggestion to this Association 
at its meeting last year. 


My recommendation was that the Federal Commission of 
Education be requested to appoint a commission, made up of 
representative high school principals and teachers, headmasters 
and masters of independent schools, faculty members and admin- 
istrative officers of colleges and universities, to survey the entire 
field of the relationship of schools and colleges, particularly as it 


*As this dinner address has been published in full elsewhere, Dr. 
Lewis has kindly supplied this abstract for publication here. 
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applies to preparation for college and college entrance. Such a 
commission should be given all the time necessary to make an 
exhaustive survey and ultimately to present findings and recom- 
mendations. I suggested that the men and women constituting 
this commission be relieved of their regular duties for six months 
or a year in order that their entire thought might be given to this 
important consideration. The thought behind these recommenda- 
tions was that the approach to the question which we now have 
is made for the most part either from the secondary school stand- 
point or the high school standpoint. Each is inclined to criticize 
the other. It seems to me that, by getting together and seeing the 
problem in the large, much good could be accomplished. Obviously 
no set system of entrance applicable to all institutions should be 
worked out. Perhaps we have too little variation as it is. Cer- 
tainly one can defend the assertion that although there are enough 
institutions of higher learning in the United States today, there 
are not enough kinds of institutions. The purpose of the com- 
mission would not be to standardize but to clarify. 

Someone has raised the question as to the necessity of such 
a commission as I advocate, pointing out the activities in connec- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Study; the Co-operative Test Service 
and the rest. But would not a group of school and college leaders 
working together evaluate these several enterprises, emphasize the 
most valuable feature of each, and minimize the danger of dupli- 
cation of effort? Certainly the college faculties would welcome a 
statement of the findings of such a commission because it would 
put them further on the way toward an intelligent comprehension 
of the whole matter than any report which is now available. Under 
ordinary conditions the evolution would be slow. With a com- 
mission having the prestige which would come from its national 
character, the transition from the faculty to the desirable and 
logical methods of college admission would be greatly accelerated. 
This is not a theoretical situation; it is a thoroughly human one 
—one in which the interested parties have held each other at arm’s 
length, as Dr. Ben Wood has rightly said, “the only common 
ground on which the high schools and colleges have stood is the 
fictitious system of credits and units which provides so much non- 
educational work for registrars and admission officers; and the 
experience of two decades has shown that the common ground 
furnished by credit units has not been sufficiently substantial to 
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be made the foundation of mutually satisfactory and constructive 
co-operation between secondary and higher institutions.” 

I submit that it is high time that we substitute co-operation 
for criticism, education for credits, student welfare for institution 
pomposity. I submit that such substitution should be nation wide 
and that the effort for it be given the sanction and the encourage- 
ment of the Federal Office of Education. 
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MORNING SESSION 
Saturday, November 28, 1931 


1. EXPERIMENTS IN CURRICULUM CONTINUITY 
Dr. JoHN Lester, Hill School 


I want, in the first place, to follow Dr. Lewis Perry in the 
disclaimer he made yesterday, and say that I think that we are 
doing nothing at the Hill School which can not be seen at some 
other school, either here or abroad. And I see here in the audi- 
ence representatives of numbers of other independent secondary 
schools which are earnestly and effectively striving for the same 
goals, and while I am neither commissioned nor qualified to speak 
for them, yet I would in what I have to say, like to refer to some 
of the things that are going on in their schools and our school, 
to produce a more vital continuity in these years between thirteen 
and twenty which at present are somewhat broken and discon- 
nected by conditions which prevail. 

It was said yesterday that continuity assumes that we have 
at our disposal the skills, the tools, and the material necessary for 
exploration, and it assumes also that when such exploration has 
been made, we have at our disposal the opportunity of making 
choices. For we can guide for continuity only after exploration 
and with the opportunity to make the indicated choice. 

In general, I think it may be said that in neither respect do 
those conditions at present prevail. In Professor Robert Cole’s 
new book on the teaching of modern languages, for instance, it 
is asserted on good evidence that for 83 per cent of the boys and 
girls in our private and public secondary schools, two years is the 
maximum period of study, and at the same time, evidence is pro- 
duced to show that no prognostic linguistic tests can at present 
tell us which of our students will be among the 17 per cent who 
pursue the study of a modern language beyond the second year. 

Again, supposing our exploration has shown us that the core 
interest of the boy and the girl is in the aesthetic arts, the repre- 
sentative arts or studio and shop activities. What of it, so long 
as that interest must be curtailed, at the expense of what has been 
thought by them of old time—before the five-hour day loomed 
above the horizon—to be more important accomplishments neces- 
sary for all students. 
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Again, it matters not that the study made in three men’s 
colleges and three women’s colleges shows that the correlation 
between scholastic aptitude and freshman English grades is on 
the average .36, while the correlation between College Board 
grades and freshman English on the average is .19. None the 
less, the College Board Examination in English must be taken. 

I say, then, that neither the conditions for exploration, nor 
the conditions for choice, are freely present. And yet, the inde- 
pendent secondary school can not escape the duty of educating 
each person in the school for the maximum growth of that person. 
That duty entails for secondary schools, particularly for the inde- 
pendent secondary schools, thinking through this question of what 
is an adequate education for adolescents in the year 1931 in the 
United States of America, and then to adapt procedures accord- 
ingly. 

Seeing that opportunities for exploration and for choice are 
limited, we must do our best to enlarge them. If our linguistic 
prognostic tests don’t function with sufficient accuracy, we must 
lean more and more upon complete histories of previous school 
and home growth. It has been suggested that one of the next 
jobs of the Secondary Education Board should be the devising, 
the adoption, or the modification, of some cumulative record which 
will enable us to know more about the boys who are coming into 
our schools as new boys, or those who are being transferred from 
one to another. Again, the Secondary Education Board has almost 
finished a two years’ study of the curriculum which will be pub- 
lished early next year. And it is significant that the report of 
this study insists on the greater necessity of aesthetic training, 
aesthetic attitude, aptitudes and perhaps skills in music and the 
representative arts, in the generation of boys and girls who are 
now growing up. In other words, it takes rather a more liberal 
view of what our boys and girls in the secondary schools should 
be doing usefully for themselves and for society. 

Now, the best simple, practical, empirical demonstration of 
continuity, that I know about, is the Oundle School, in England, 
Sanderson’s old school, where Sanderson’s method is still carried 
on to some degree at least by Dr. Fisher. After Dr. Fisher had 
been telling me of the rather amazing number of prizes that his 
boys and girls had carried off at Oxford and Cambridge, I said 
to him, “Well, what do you do with boys and girls who perhaps 
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are not ambitious to get these prizes in mathematics and the 
classics?” “Come,” he said, “and see.” For we were passing one 
of the school museums; and stepping into it we stood before a 
school-made collection of objects of scientific interest to boys, 
among them the skeleton of a little marmoset, every one of whose 
innumerable bones had been accurately and perfectly set in place 
by a boy of thirteen. “Thus,” said Dr. Fisher, “did I save Eng- 
land from possessing one more indifferent Grecian and preserved 
for her one of the most distinguished of her younger zoologists.” 


We are working slowly out at the Hill School toward the 
Oundle method. We want to provide an environment of allure- 
ments, enticements, natural inducements, so that the normal boy 
spontaneously as it seems to him will somehow work out in his 
own experience, a real, vital continuity. 


But is there not danger of a one-sided development? Not in 
most of the so-called “preparatory schools of the United States. 
The danger is rather that the educational process produce no de- 
velopment felt by the boy to be vital in his experience. Better a 
one-sided development than none. We must remember that 
Charles Darwin, at the age of eighteen, was no example of what 
we call a well-rounded education. “Here you are,” said his father, 
“at the age of eighteen, nothing but a rat catcher and a dog keeper. 
You will turn out to be a rascal and a scamp, and you will be a 
disgrace to the Darwin family.” Surely this eliminating formula, 
a well-rounded education, as it sieves out people, leaves in the 
sieve some rather precious nuggets. 


Napoleon could never spell, even his own language; Newton 
was last but one in the last class but one in his school, being pecu- 
liarly defective in mathematics. Not that he couldn’t think in 
mathematics, but he couldn’t or wouldn’t do them as the book 
said. Von Humboldt lacked ordinary intelligence, according to 
his teachers; Hegel was defective particularly in philosophical 
reasoning; Sir Humphrey Davey had no aptitude for studies; 
Schiller failed to graduate; Wagner was lazy and indifferent; 
Goethe failed of his degree at Leipzig; Henry Ward Beecher was 
put down by his teachers as pre-eminent for solid stupidity ; Emer- 
son was a dunce at mathematics; his mother said of David Hulme, 
“Our Davy’s a fine hearted bairn, but oncommon wake-minded” ; 
Herbert Spencer could never master the grammar of any language, 
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not even his own; and Pierre Cure was taken from school because 
he was considered irretrievably stupid. 

Now, when we think of our heritage in culture and civiliza- 
tion, we can not think of it except in terms of contributions of 
these people. It is reasonable to suppose that in our secondary 
schools, with their proved selective population, in the last ten years 
we have had minds of this caliber, and yet how many teachers ever 
suspect it? How many colleges are willing to think of this one- 
sided development, except in terms of a defective development? 
How many Pennsylvania colleges are willing to admit, for in- 
stance, the boy of a clearly and exceptionally one-sided develop- 
ment, who has only the achievement in mathematics achieved by 
the seniors of these Pennsylvania colleges, namely the achievement 
of the eighth or ninth grade, except in the case of the engineers? 

One of the functions of guidance, then, to my mind, is to 
search most diligently for colleges and admissions committees who 
will recognize that boys may be distinguishediy one-sided. And 
I want earnestly to say that while the publications of certain ad- 
mission committees seem in these days to be somewhat indefensible, 
yet when you know the responsible admission officers of our col- 
leges, you will find them far more humane, human, and liberal 
than their prescriptions would indicate. It will be a happy day 
for us when all colleges will welcome and seck out cumulative 
record cards of continuous development, such as our schools are 
increasingly using, because one glance at such a card will very 
often solve a doubtful case of admission. 

Somewhere about the end of our ninth grade at the Hill 
School, with such a card before us, we have a conference with 
each boy, and in the light of his responses to such a question as 
“‘What do you see yourself doing ten years from now?” we sketch 
out some kind of plan for the future. It may be a tenuous, pro- 
visional, sketchy, changeable plan, but it is the beginning of a life 
program. 

Enter at this point, or re-enter, the parent, the great ally, 
exceptionally, the antagonist and the bug-bear of him who would 
guide. “Our family has gone for five generations to Princeton; 
Robert will go to Princeton.” “I am the fourth in a line of dis- 
tinguished lawyers; Bob will be the fifth.” “I am the proprietor 
of Nature’s Remedy; Arthur will succeed me.” So powerful for 
unwise choices is the parent when he is the antagonist of him who 
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would guide, that to my mind it is worth much labor to re-educate 
him. To re-educate the business father, we must be practical, 
statistical and graphic. Look you upon this picture and on this. 
“Here is your boy. Here is the level of his abilities, here are his 
interests, here are his accomplishments over three years. Here is 
what you propose to do with him. Now judge.” I think last 
year, of about twenty cases in which re-education of parents along 
those lines was successful; it led to the re-direction of the boy, 
either to the job directly or to a business college or to a vocational 
school or to a college of the second choice. 

We have found that the Stanford Vocational Interest test is 
a useful tool at the twelfth grade level in schools like ours, and we 
have found that the publications of the Chicago Institute for 
Vocational Research, giving information about the opportunities, 
advantages, disadvantages and rewards in many different occupa- 
tions are useful in causing the boy to do his own thinking about 
a vital continuity in his future education. But there is an aspect 
of this educational continuity referred to by Dr. Rule yesterday 
which I think needs emphasizing, and here we must look again to 
the old schools of England. It is often asked why the private 
schools of England are called public schools, and the old jibe is 
well known, “They are called private because they are for the 
sons of gentlemen, and they are called schools because they teach 
cricket, football and rowing.” But we must never forget that the 
so-called public schools of England were so called because they did 
from the first, and still in a measure do a real public service. I 
remember about two years ago being at St. Paul’s, one of the 
oldest of them in the suburbs of London, listening for an hour 
while a don from Oxford lectured brilliantly about the poetry of 
Wordsworth. My guide, a distinguished cricketer and scholar, 
now master of the school, said to me at the end of that hour, 
“Lester, the head will be here in ten minutes to teach these boys 
sacred duties. Do you not think that we had best escape while 
yet there is time?” I said, “Give me five minutes.” I wanted to 
see what continuity consciousness there was in the minds of those 
sixteen boys, and in that interval I shamelessly went around to 
each one of them and asked, “What are you going to do at college 
and after?” The replies were definite and distinct in every single 
case. “I am going to read for orders, sir.” “Navy, sir.” ‘“Wool- 
wich, sir.” “Civil service, Indian Division, sir.” I recall the 
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various choices. There were seven boys choosing civil service, 
one the army, two the navy, one was to enter the church, two were 
going into business, two planned to enter politics ultimately. Now, 
the significant facts are these: that every single boy knew what he 
was at St. Paul’s School for, and fourteen out of the sixteen were 
choosing, as their life work, some form of service to the state. 


Of course, we think at once of conditions that make our edu- 
cational situation different—the blurring of class distinctions, the 
absence of any far-flung extensive empire beyond the seas, our 
pre-occupation with industrial development. But still, one in- 
sistent question recurs when we are thinking about continuity, and 
it is this. Continuity for what? A continuity up to defined limits 
of mastery of course is desirable for individuals and groups in 
mathematics, modern languages, natural science, and the mother 
tongue. But to my mind, a continuity in the understanding of the 
social problems which will be met by our boys and girls in the next 
twenty years is essential for all of them. For I wonder whether 
we all are sufficiently aware of the fact that some of the problems 
that have rolled up to us over the centuries unsolved must be solved 
by these boys and girls that we have now in our schools. There 
is no continuity so urgent for the five million boys and girls in 
our secondary schools today, as this: that when in the course of 
the next ten years, they infiltrate into the citizenry of the United 
States, they shall be able to think intelligently in terms of modern 
problems. Mr. Morgenthau said a few years ago that in 1916 
there were not two hundred men in America who could think 
internationally. Is there not a still greater and more urgent neces- 
sity today for international thinking on the part of our future 
citizens? But understanding is not enough; teaching civics is not 
enough. Teaching civics and good government in the secondary 
schools of New York City hasn’t yet got on the wheels of New 
York city government. Julian Park has expressed what I mean as 
well as anyone, that this continuity should be directed to the crea- 
tion first of the desire, then of the vision, then of the grasp, and 
then of the ability to re-direct economic and social forces in the 
United States in their lifetime. 


May I briefly describe a practical effort, made co-operatively 
by some schools in and around Philadelphia recently, precisely in 
the lines that I have attempted to describe; the promotion, that is, 
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of active social learning about the environment into which our 
boys and girls are going. 

Three or four weeks ago, from each of these schools an 
automobile containing a teacher and four or five students, boys 
and girls, set out to drive to Morgantown, West Virginia. There 
they were met by skilled relief workers in the coal mine region, 
and the next day they spent entirely in attempting to understand 
one of the most baffling questions in American industry. They 
returned, reported each to his or her own school, compared notes, 
and one of those students is now writing up that adventure for 
an educational magazine. You may say that it was a gesture, a 
single spasmodic effort. Yes, every pioneer effort is just that. 
To my mind it has the possibility of being the forerunner of 
something vastly more important, if such pooling of the interests 
of our schools in real, active social learning can be further devel- 
oped. It may be the beginning of a carefully thought out, active 
program in the field of social learning and the devolpement of 
such a social attitude as may prepare our boys and girls for the 
tasks ahead. 

Too difficult for immature minds? Well, only last week, to a 
distinguished group of eleventh graders, was given the Harper 
Social Study, to determine how liberal, how informed they were 
in their thinking about social and educational and economic prob- 
lems ; and that group of distinguished eleventh graders was found 
to be already at the level of the more liberal of our secondary 
school teachers. It is very unwise to say, I think, of any of the 
able boys in our schools that this or that is not possible for them. 
Surely if our democracy is to survive, some time within the next 
twenty or thirty years these boys and girls of ours must think of 
politics as a reputable and exciting and worth while endeavor. 
He who well considers the enormous importance of the decisions 
which this generation of boys and girls will have to make will 
agree that our best efforts at continuity, particularly in the secon- 
dary school for the so-called privileged youth, must be to start 
them along this avenue described by Julian Park, to promote in 
them first the desire, then the vision, then the grasp, then the 
ability to re-direct economic and social forces into new channels. 
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2. ACCELERATION OF GIFTED STUDENTS IN 
BALTIMORE 


Dr. Davip ALLAN RoseErtson, President of Goucher College 


Ladtes and Gentlemen: 

I am sorry indeed that I did not get here in time to hear the 
discussion yesterday afternoon. I am very glad, however, to hear 
Mr. Lester this morning and I am strongly tempted to say some- 
thing about the points which he has raised before offering my 
own contributions to this symposium. 

Representing Goucher College, one of the women’s colleges, 
I am proudly conscious of the fact that those institutions are 
undertaking a study of the reasons for their existence. We are 
trying to phrase our objectives in terms of life, the maintenance 
of bodily health, maintenance of mental health, the undertaking 
of the obligations of citizenship to which you have heard reference 
this morning, the development of aesthetic appreciation, skill in 
communication of ideas and the comprehension of ideas, the inte- 
gration of personality through philosophy and religion. That 
program is developing a very interesting consciousness in each 
individual teacher that he or she is not responsible for merely 
imparting information in a survey course in English Literature in 
the freshman or sophomore year, but responsible for the education 
of a woman. It is bringing home to each of them also the con- 
sciousness that our American program of education is a unit, a 
continuous program, and that the grade in freshman composition 
is conditioned not only by the work in the high school composi- 
tion courses, not only by the work in the elementary schools, but 
by the pre-school period spent in the home. 

May I refer for a moment to Mr. Lester’s very interesting 
comparison with the English situation? Reference has been made 
to the public schools and Oxford and Cambridge. The mother 
tongue is no problem in Oxford or Cambridge or in the public 
schools. Students who go to those institutions are selected socially 
and economically, not consciously perhaps, but inevitably so. They 
are persons who before they ever went to school had the advantage 
of Scottish nurses who speak good English, paradoxical as that 
may seem to some, or who have had the opportunity to hear the 
Scriptures ably read (because they still go to church over there). 
And in their homes, they have heard the English language spoken 
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well. It is no great problem for them. Conditions in provincial 
institutions, which I am sure Mr. Lester knows, are more like 
those in our courses. The London County Council Training 
Colleges receive people from all social areas and levels. At the 
London County Council Training Colleges for Women, at Furze- 
down, I saw students from all over London County. I saw one 
girl who was the daughter, I was told, of a charwoman. The 
students, when they enter the institution, speak cockney of the 
worst sort, and they go out speaking beautiful English. Indeed 
I was informed that they were bi-lingual in English. It is a 
residence college; students are in residence there throughout the 
week, but return home over Sunday, and some of them revert to 
cockney over Sunday. But they do learn good English so that 
they can use it consciously in the classroom. The London County 
Council authorities are aware of the need for good speech habits 
and writing habits in their students. They have no courses in 
English composition. Every teacher watches the written and 
spoken English of students inside the classroom and outside of 
the classroom, on the hockey field, or the dancing floor, at break- 
fast, luncheon, tea and dinner. I think there is a suggestion for 
us with respect to continuity, and unity of all our educational 
processes. We should have regard, not just one hour a day in 
the English classroom, but for all the other hours of the day out- 
side of that classroom which have influence in formulating speech 
habits. 

Something is happening in this country, I am glad to say, to 
make Mr. Morgenthau’s remarks seem out of date. Even in our 
literature courses, students are showing a consciousness of citizen- 
ship responsibilities, international responsibilities. When I devel- 
oped English contemporary literature at the University of Chicago, 
English 142, I found with interest that the requirement that the 
students become familiar with Thomas Hardy’s “The Dynasts” 
had a direct effect on their international outlook. So much im- 
pressed was I that I reported it to Mr. Hardy, and in doing so, 
I quoted James Bryce to the effect that we Americans had no 
international consciousness. To which Hardy replied that he 
thought no nation had an international consciousness, but that if 
any nation had it more than another, he thought the Americans 
had it far more than the English. A rather interesting bit of 
testimony from him. That was in 1916. 
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About a month ago, I sat at dinner with Sir Alexander 
Lawrence, the former Chief Assistant Solicitor to the Treasury 
in London. Mr. Castle, of our own State Deparement, asked 
Lawrence, who had not been here since during the War, what 
change he most noted in American life. Sir Alexander answered 
at once: “The very greatly increased amount of attention to inter- 
national affairs which I find in the American newspapers.” We 
are moving to a wider knowledge of world affairs than our modest 
Mr. Morgenthau admits. 


We have problems in Goucher College like some of those 
described by Mr. Lester. Like you, we are trying to help indi- 
viduals. We have two students at the present time, daughters of 
a very distinguished Dean of a medical school. Born in China, 
they came to us with advanced standing from a great university 
in this country. It has suddenly been revealed that they never 
learned the multiplication tables, and they are having difficulty in 
chemistry. But those two students, with great sophistication and 
intelligence, can talk with one about comparative religions; they 
can tell one things about Buddhism, for instance, which make you 
feel that they are experts. Conscious of their own responsibility 
at this stage because of the unusual education they had in China, 
where they first had a Russian tutor, and then a Scottish governess, 
who did not go into fundamentals like multiplication tables, but 
who gave them more characteristics of an adult program, they are 
trying to adjust themselves to their American life, in which they 
will be called upon daily in all fields, not only chemistry, to use 
some form of simple mathematics. 


To the long list which Mr. Lester gave you, may I add the 
name of another person, a deaf man, who used to use a little note- 
book, now to be seen in the Library of Congress, for the purpose 
of communicating with those with whom he had business? On 
one occasion, he had to discharge a housekeeper. He owed her 
36 kronen a week for four weeks. He couldn’t multiply, so he 
wrote 36 down four times, he added up and he made, not what 
you with your quick aptness in arithmetic have already made that 
sum to be, but 24. That was Ludwig von Beethoven. 


We are trying to get at the individual and to help the indi- 
vidual to take on the responsibility of educating himself. That is 
a great program for all of us. 
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The Baltimore Public Schools have an interesting record of 
service to pupils of superior ability in the elementary schools and 
in the high schools. More than twenty years ago, by instituting 
three so-called “Preparatory Schools” in which pupils of superior 
ability were assembled to complete in two years the work of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades with an enriched curriculum, 
Baltimore established a systematic program for such students. 
Later, when the Junior High School plan was announced, Balti- 
more was quick to organize this new unit, eight Junior High 
Schools being formed in two years. Because the three Preparatory 
Schools were similar to the Junior High Schools in organization 
they too, became regular Junior High Schools with the proviso 
that they must retain their characteristics as schools for accelerated 
pupils of superior ability. At the present time Baltimore children 
in the Junior High Schools are classified according to ability and 
those who have a previous record of “good” or “excellent” are 
permitted to undertake an enriched curriculum and encouraged to 
complete it in less than three years. Many complete the work in 
two or in two and a half years. 

In the Senior High Schools, Baltimore affords a like oppor- 
tunity. For nearly thirty years the Baltimore Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, which is a boy’s technical high school, has offered in four 
years a curriculum which is substantially that of a four-year high 
school and of the first year of an engineering school. Standards 
have been high, as indicated by the success of those students in 
securing and justifying admission to the sophomore class at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell University Engineering 
School, and the Engineering course at Lehigh University. But 
when all students were required to pursue this curriculum there 
was a tremendous mortality. Since 1900 the Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute has continued to offer this curriculum of five years in 
four to which are admitted students with records of “good” or 
“excellent.” This is Plan A. Students who desire to pursue the 
usual curriculum at the usual pace are registered in Plan B. 

In 1926, Baltimore City College, which is a boys’ high school, 
arranged a curriculum of five years’ work to be completed in four. 
The first class to be graduated completed the work in June, 1930. 
In the autumn of that year four of these students were admitted 
to Johns Hopkins University with advanced standing equivalent 
to the Freshman year. 
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In 1928, the other Senior High Schools—Eastern (girls), 
Western (girls), and Forest Park (girls and boys)—provided an 
accelerated curriculum of the usual four years of high school and 
the first year of college to be completed in four years. In 1932, 
therefore, Goucher College as a Baltimore institution was likely 
to find itself faced with the adjustment of some of these students 
to the Goucher College curriculum. 

A committee of the Goucher College faculty—Professor 
Katharine J. Gallagher (History), Professor Stella A. McCarty 
(Education), and Professor Ralph E. Cleland (Biology )—studied 
the problem and recommended to the faculty that students gradu- 
ating from the Baltimore curriculum for accelerated students be 
admitted to the sophomore class, certain reservations being made 
by the Committee. 

The approval of the Committee was based upon the under- 
standing that the curriculum is not merely an assembling of 
heterogeneous credits from the usual four-year high school cur- 
riculum but an organized plan which includes substantially the 
equivalent of the work of the Freshman year. Latin V, for ex- 
ample, includes a study of Livy, Books XXI and XXII; selected 
odes of Horace; Latin composition and review of syntax. The 
most serious criticism of the curriculum made by the representa- 
tives of a faculty which has been a pioneer in developing a college 
health program made up not only of physical education but of 
medical supervision and required courses in physiology and hy- 
giene, was that there seemed to be no provision for physical edu- 
cation and that the intensive program might become a health 
hazard. 

Goucher College is interested in expediting the education of 
superior students, not in hastening the graduation of mediocre 
ones. The Baltimore High Schools endeavor to find out the 
superior students for the accelerated group. Principals of Junior 
High Schools recommend that those who graduate with an average 
of 80 be admitted to this group. About 60 per cent of those thus 
eligible have records of 90 or better. Not all of the eligible stu- 
dents desire to undertake the heavy schedule. The Superintendent 
of Schools has urged the Senior High School principals to watch 
carefully their first year pupils and to offer those of marked ability 
the chance to join the accelerated group. The percentage of pupils 
in the Eastern, Western, and Forest Park High Schools who are 
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now in the advanced college preparatory curriculum is small. It 
is hoped that a system of selecting these students will provide that 
truly gifted ones will be in the group. 

The students working under the new plan are segregated under 
teachers who have been selected on the basis of superior scholar- 
ship. The forty teachers now engaged in this work have had 
training indicated by degrees as follows: Ph.D., 2; M.A., 7; 
M.S., 1; A.B. or B.S. with 30 or more semester hours of graduate 
work, 3; A.B. or B.S. with 15 to 29 semester hours of graduate 
work, 9; A.B. or B.S. with 4 to 14 semester hours of graduate 
work, 11; A.B. only, 1; no degree, 5. All of these five have had 
from 12 to 48 semester hours of college courses. They are teachers 
of long experience and two are known to the Goucher College 
faculty as persons of unusual ability. Twenty-one of the teachers 
are graduates of Goucher College, fifteen are known to the 
Goucher College faculty as exceptionally able teachers. In ex- 
pressing approval of the plan to the Superintendent of Schools, 
the President of the College wrote as follows: 


“The Board of Control of Goucher College in- 
structed me to call attention to the importance of a well- 
trained teaching staff, especially in view of the criteria 
established by the school and college accrediting agencies. 
During the discussion of the report, members of the 
faculty expressed the hope that it would be possible to 
place the teaching of the accelerated group in the hands 
of teachers whose training and experience satisfied the 
requirements of the regional association of colleges and 
also the Association of American Universities.” 


Students who have completed satisfactorily the accelerated 
course in one of the Baltimore Senior High Schools for girls will 
be admitted to Goucher College upon the same terms as students 
from recognized Junior Colleges. Because the Baltimore Senior 
High Schools are not accredited Junior Colleges, however, the 
entrance requirements in this case are to include the passing of a 
written test in each subject offered for advanced credit. The 
examination will be set by the College department concerned and 
will cover the same ground as that covered by the examinations for 
the corresponding college courses, shall be of equal difficulty with 
them, and may be the same examination to be taken at the College. 
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Concerning the examination the College faculty declared: 


“The Board of Education and the high school 
authorities should be fully informed of the scope and 
difficulty of the entrance examinations. They should be 
informed that in order to meet this requirement it will 
be necessary for students to have pursued courses in 
high school which are equivalent, both in scope and 
difficulty, of the beginning and prerequisite courses 
offered by the college. The closest co-operation should 
be established between the college and high school 
authorities so that the high school courses may be or- 
ganized with these ends in view. It should be made very 
clear that our purpose in taking this position is to insure 
success in pursuing the advanced work for which these 
courses are prerequisites.” 


Close co-operation has been established not only by the re- 
spective administrative officers but by the teachers in the high 
school with those in the college. Conferences have been held in 
groups; individuals have conferred with individuals. Goucher 
College objectives in the Freshman courses have been made clear 
not in terms of pages to be read in a manual or text book but in 
terms of educational purposes, including important and sometimes 
intangible concomitants of college class room work. Goucher 
College has co-operated during this first experimental year even 
by lending apparatus and by setting aside a special shelf in the 
College Library for books reserved for the use of the Baltimore 
accelerated group. Of course there is no intention, nor is there 
any need, that the College provide equipment. The Baltimore 
High Schools are better equipped in physics and chemistry than 
many colleges are. The high school libraries are professionally 
administered and can easily be made to include books sufficient for 
some of the purposes of the Freshman year. 

Goucher College has reserved the right to modify or abrogate 
the policy described, after sufficient warning to the public school 
authorities, if the results should prove unsatisfactory. We await 
with keen interest the results of the examinations oi this first year. 
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3. BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


Dean JULIAN Park, University of Buffalo 


The entire American educational organization from the sixth 
grade to the attainment of the master’s degree is in steady process 
of readjustment. The colleges wish to play their part in this 
evoluion. The development of the elementary schools, of the 
junior high schools, of three-year senior high schools and, finally, 
of independent junior colleges is compelling an earnest attempt 
at a re-evaluation of the relations between colleges and schools. 

If our trouble arises from unfortunate relations between 
schools and colleges, it might seem as if the best chance of im- 
provement would lie in a constructive attack on college entrance 
requirements. To be sure, experiment in the form of examina- 
tions is desirable and is now rather rapidly going on. But, of 
course, the real seat of the trouble lies much deeper than mere 
processes of entrance. Co-operation is obviously best possible 
when college and school officers have mutual acquaintanceship, 
and this is most evidently the case in a fairly large city—so that 
the larger the city, the more homogeneous in preparation is apt 
to be the character of the applications for entrance to that college. 
However, a state university is in as strategic a position, through 
its control over school curricula, inspections and examinations of 
college entrance material, et cetera, as is an urban university. 

So it may well be that the experiment described in this paper 
will be of little interest or value to many of this audience, but it 
is the theory behind this experiment which, I submit, is of funda- 
mental importance. The central theme of this paper is the con- 
tinuity of the educational process in an urban community. We 
feel that if a proper beginning can be made along the lines to be 
sketched herein, among the results that may naturally issue from 
such efforts will be a new and happy conception among high school 
students and parents and teachers which may automatically tend 
to subordinate credits and the other creaking bits of machinery to 
the importance of a clear intellectual goal envisaged as a whole 
early in life. 

There is plenty of evidence that schools and colleges are now 
beginning to recoil from the Frankenstein which they have them- 
selves set up. The most important blow is, of course, being dealt 
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through the methods of independent study variously called honors 
courses, or tutorial or preceptorial work, some of which have been 
introduced during the last eight or nine years into scores of 
American colleges. 

That the solution of the problem, however, reaches down 
below the upperclass years of the college into the underclassman’s 
work, and can perhaps not easily but very profitably be contem- 
plated for secondary work as well, is the increasing conviction of 
many. It is not enough that the school alone or the college alone 
should realize the seriousness of the situation. A co-operative 
attack must be made on the patchwork system which begins in the 
one but is continued in the other. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the colleges as a group and the 
schools as a group will never be able to reach a complete agree- 
ment on the question of college entrance, but, from the college 
point of view, it is not necessary to await a declaration of inde- 
pendence or a bill of rights from the schools. This the college 
may well anticipate, granting practical autonomy to those secon- 
dary schools in which they have confidence—not only allowing, 
but encouraging the schools to train students in their own way in 
methods of self-directed study instead of setting up requirements 
which make such methods almost impossible. In other words, 
this country can never have a completely integrated school system 
until boys and girls can pass almost as readily from high school 
into college, on the basis of work planned for them by the school, 
as it is possible for boys and girls to pass from one grade to 
another within the school itself. 

But since this is a partnership, both elements are entitled to 
express their opinion. Very seldom has a school made it possible 
for a college to study its material years before college entrance 
age. The proposal has occasionally been made that the colleges 
require candidates to indicate their college at the end of their third 
instead of their fourth school year, and plan their final year’s work 
in accordance with the requirements and advice of the college of 
their choice. Of course, the drawback to going much further than 
this is the fact that in most cases the youngster does not know 
so far in advance what college he prefers or is best fitted for, or 
whether to go to college at all. It is only when a college sets up 
its own experimental or secondary school (prohibitory in expense 
for most) that it can completely plan its program for its prospec- 
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tive students. But where the school authorities of a large city have 
confidence in the integrity and wisdom of the college officers, and 
have no fear of proselyting on the part of the college, much more 
can be done along this line than has yet been attempted. 

With the assistance of a subsidy from the General Education 
Board, The University of Buffalo has this year inaugurated a 
project, with the constant co-operation of the school authorities, 
which aims at making more consecutive and continuous the educa- 
tional progress of those high school students who intend to enter 
the University. Specifically, this means that the high school and 
the college are interested to discover whether there are not ways 
heretofore untried in which the work of the high schools may be 
more closely linked up with that done in the college, with resulting 
benefits to superior students who avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the two institutions. Many of these students 
will be able to receive their B.A. in three years. 

Two members of the staff of the Department of Education 
at the University give up practically their entire time to this work 
of liaison. The use to which they have put their time during the 
last month at one of the eight public high schools of the city may 
be of interest. On October 15, a meeting was heid at the Uni- 
versity, attended by about thirty people, including the principals 
and assistant principals of all the high schools and the Univeristy 
committee in charge of the project. At this meeting the Univer- 
sity acknowledged the receipt of the subsidy from the General 
Education Board for the entire expense of the study, which it was 
planned would extend over five years, but explained that it was not 
willing to enter upon such a project without the complete and 
cordial support of the school administrators. This was enthusi- 
astically promised and the directors of the study felt fully war- 
ranted in taking the next steps, which first involved, of course, 
a fuller explanation of the objectives of the study, stressing the 
fact that it would entail no burden upon the already overworked 
school teachers unless some of them became so interested as to 
desire voluntarily to do some research work of their own. 

On October 21, the staff members of the study met the junior 
class at East High School, explaining to them the objectives in 
view, and had such of them as were intending to matriculate at 
the University fill out cards giving their names and addresses. 

On October 23, the staff held a more detailed conference with 
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the administrative officers of the school and brought to their atten- 
tion the following paragraphs from a letter which the University 
administration suggested sending to every teacher in each of the 
high schools: 

“At a recent meeting of the high school principals and the 
University committee in charge of the new co-operative study of 
the relation between the high school and college, which is described 
in mimeographed material in the hands of the principal, it was 
felt that the active support of teachers would be of inestimable 
assistance. By this support we do not mean that we wish to have 
students who would naturally go to other colleges persuaded to 
attend the University of Buffalo; we desire only to enlist the 
interest and co-operation of teachers in our program of investiga- 
tion. It is possible, we believe, to achieve a far deeper under- 
standing of students and the curriculum than we have at the 
present time. 

“Tt was suggested at this meeting that there might be a num- 
ber of teachers in each high school who would be interested in 
this co-operative study and who would be willing to form a local 
advisory committee in each school. This committee will have 
nothing in the nature of set duties: after an initial conference with 
some member of the University staff during which the whole 
project will be explained in great detail, it is hoped that the possi- 
bilities of the study may be evident and that the teachers will 
co-operate with the staff by suggesting studies, within the general 
scope of the investigation, which they believe to be particularly 
important or particularly applicable to their school. When the 
project is once under way, the members of the committee may be 
interested in comparing what is done in one school with what is 
undertaken in another in initiating some study of their own in this 
field, or in merely talking over with the University staff what is 
going on. The desire of the University is to gain all it can through 
the intimate contact with the secondary schools afforded by such 
a committee. 

“If teachers are interested in individual research, the follow- 
ing are suggestive types of projects which might well be under- 
taken: improvement of reading speed or comprehension for the 
superior student; development of vocabulary; memorizing foreign 
language idiom and vocabulary; use of the library; over-lapping 
of course materials between high school and college; neglect of 
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elements or skills desirable in college; types of notetaking skill, 
etc. If any teachers care to pursue such studies independently 
or in collaboration with university members, we shall be glad to 
furnish bibliography, statistical refinement, and, if warranted, 
assistance in the purchase of supplies or clerical aid and in publi- 
cation. Such studies may well be suitable for master’s theses or 
for publication in the better journals.” 

In accordance with the suggestions contained in the foregoing 
letter, a gratifying degree of interest developed among the teachers 
as to the possibility of profitable research problems growing out 
of the project, and on November 2, the staff held a preliminary 
conference with the teachers at this school who were interested 
in starting such an informal research committee, there being ten 
at this first meeting. 

On November 13, and again on November 19, the staff re- 
turned to the high school for the sake of administering first the 
Otis test and, secondly, the American Council on Education test. 
Some question may arise as to why the latter test was included 
when those taking it were only juniors in high school and when 
the test is, as you know, designed to inquire into aptitude for 
college entrance at the beginning of the college freshman year. 
This was because it seemed of interest to discover whether even 
two years before college entrance there were not some high school 
students who might show surprising aptitude in proportion to 
their immaturity. Such has already proved to be the case. Al- 
ready two students have been discovered, at that period of their 
educational careers, whose grades were 96 per cent better than 
that of those who took the test for college entrance, and other cases 
as interesting and startling will no doubt present themselves. 
Whatever the reasons for their showing, and whether or not they 
may be something in the way of infant prodigies, it is obvious 
that such boys should have different treatment from their fellows 
so much slower and duller. 

The staff has already begun at this high school three research 
problems which I shall venture to outline. (1) The problem 
which seemed most to interest those teachers who volunteered to 
act as a research committee can be stated in the form of a question: 
Will brief periods of drill on rapid reading and study of the tech- 
niques of reading have any effect on the quality of the work done 
in the different subjects by members of the junior class? 
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Since there is one period per week devoted to the study of 
English which for two classes is some fifteen minutes longer than 
for the remaining five classes, this investigation was sponsored 
by the English department of East High School. The two classes 
with the longer periods, averaging approximately thirty pupils 
each, were chosen as the experimental group. The remaining 
classes, five in number, are continuing their work without inter- 
ruption of any kind. Fifteen minutes per week, with the experi- 
mental group, are to be devoted to drill on rapid reading and a 
study of the techniques of reading. 

To date but one period has been utilized. In that period the 
pupils were requested to read as rapidly as possible, bearing in 
mind that they had certain questions to answer on the material, a 
short selection of some 1,500 words dealing with the subject of 
ultra-violet rays. A survey of this material reveals that these 
pupils are relatively slow readers (averaging about four words 
per second), and that their comprehension is about 70 per cent 
(the average for the entering college freshman class). The next 
reading period will be devoted to a discussion of the techniques 
of reading, and thereafter more drill. As the experiment con- 
tinues, the scores of the pupils will be posted weekly in terms of 
words per second and comprehension. At the end of the first 
semester their ranks in all subjects will be compared with those 
of their fellows who are not being subjected to the work of the 
experiment. In this way the effect of improved reading habits on 
general scholastic attainment may be measured. In addition, 
grades made by the experimental group in English, history, science, 
mathematics and the languages will be compared with those of 
the control group, subject by subject. (2) Again in collaboration 
with the English department of this High School, an attempt is 
being made to determine the effectiveness of class presentation 
according to the class period: that is, is the student’s learning 
more efficient, does he profit more, come from a class with more 
information, in the first period than in the second, in the second 
than the third, in the first than the sixth? 

At East High School there are about 200 students in the 
3B English classes, these classes being distributed throughout the 
school day. Average intelligence scores, average English 2A 
scores, and average 3B scores will be determined for each class 
period. It is expected that the classes will average approximately 
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the same for the English 2A scores and the intelligence scores, 
students in this high school being placed in classes at random. If 
this be true, and if there is a difference in the average English 
3B (and 3A) scores, some evidence will accrue on efficiency ac- 
cording to the time of day. To the best of the experimenters’ 
information, no satisfactory and conclusive studies of this prob- 
lem have as yet been made. 

(3) A third piece of research, or rather of statistical work, 
is being conducted entirely in the office of the University registrar. 

The Study of the Superior Student has undertaken a rather 
elaborate prediction investigation, covering 136 items of interest 
in the student’s scholastic career. These include high school grades 
(Regents’ marks plus high school averages for the languages and 
English), American Council on Education test total score per- 
centiles and percentiles on the five parts (Completion, Artificial 
Language, Analogies, Arithmetic, and Opposites), Iowa Content 
percentiles (English, mathematics, science, history, and totals), 
degree sought, high school from which graduated, age of gradua- 
tion from high school, total high school units earned, father’s 
occupation, place in the family, and size of the family. 

In this investigation it is planned to hold constant intelligence 
percentile, quintile in high school, and the like, while making 
specific comparisons between the grades earned in college with 
those secured in high school (for example, between English in 
high school and English in college, or credits in high school Latin 
with English in college, and the like) and, more generally, high 
school averages, total units, or high school quintile, with college 
averages. Comparisons will also be made between grades in high 
school and scores on the Iowa Content Examination made at the 
time of entering college. 

There will be in the neighborhood of 1,000 cases spreading 
over the six years 1925-1930, and it is felt that from such a large 
number the comparison of grades in high school with those in 
college, class to class, will be particularly valuable as a foundation 
for studies in overlapping between the two educational levels. 

For obvious reasons I cannot venture to prognosticate regard- 
ing probable results that will arise from this study. Modifications 
of school curricula so far as they are prescribed by state depart- 
ments of education may conceivably follow; it is much safer to 
predict that changes in the curricula and content of various fresh- 
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man and sophomore college subjects will more easily and logically 
result; but surely any request for relaxation of required school 
subjects, or any recommendation for a rather radical change of 
content of such high school courses as chemistry, economics, Eng- 
lish literature, must be preceded by a large body of clear-cut evi- 
dence. The project, some features of which I have tried to 
describe, is planned to extend over five years; but while the fruits 
of this particular study are beginning to ripen, and until we are 
ready to gather the harvest, may I, in conclusion, say that for 
some years the University of Buffalo has been concerned with the 
desirability of expressing all entrance requirements susceptible of 
such treatment in terms of standard of attainment rather than 
hours or credits. While this is particularly true of a tool subject 
such as a modern language, where the regulation can obviously be 
met by the acquirement in a variety of methods of what the 
faculty deems is in each individual case a satisfactory knowledge 
of the language, there is no reason to believe that in many other 
fields the mechanical requirement cannot be subordinated to the 
intellectual and individual. Every applicant for admission to this 
University who feels that he has covered the equivalent of a 
school subject, no matter how he has done it, whether by private 
reading, tutoring, laboratory work, travel, or any other utilization 
of his time in his own good way, may on petition take an entrance 
examination, which if passed will place him on a par with those 
who have gone through the mill—and, in the minds of the com- 
mittee on admission, a good deal ahead of most. 

The road is further freed for ambitious students if an exam- 
ination of their entrance record shows that they present a con- 
siderable excess over the minimum required for entrance. Of the 
candidates for the B.A. degree at the University of Buffalo who 
were accepted in September, 1931, it was found that 82 per cent 
presented more than the fifteen units which New York colleges 
require, and a surprising amount of this work was done with high 
grades. Practically all the subjects which they take in their fresh- 
man year pursue work begun, and in some cases continued through 
several years, in school. In many instances there is, rightly or 
wrongly, little difference in method. Yet some colleges, with a 
gap of only three months intervening take little or no account of 
that knowledge and that experience, and brigade those who had 
had, for example, a year of science, taught in a laboratory which 
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may be the equal of those in many colleges, with those to whom 
the subject was entirely new. 

Two years ago the University of Buffalo inaugurated “an- 
ticipatory examinations,” designed for those who thought that 
their knowledge of a subject studied either in school or privately 
was approximately equal to their knowledge of the same subject 
studied in coilege. At first no college credit was given, the appeal, 
altruistic and abstract, being to their supposed desire to make their 
college course more interesting, for if they passed the examination 
in a subject such as inorganic chemistry they were placed imme- 
diately in the organic course. Gradually, however, the University 
has come to realize that it was legitimate both to reward their 
ambition and to shorten their college course by extending college 
credit for school work, the examinations being in every case set 
by the University. These examinations, it should be understood, 
must be taken by those presenting excess credit—beyond the fifteen 
units—in those subjects in which they are to be examined, and 
college credit will be given only in cases where the applicant con- 
tinues satisfactorily the subject in which he took the test. English, 
however, is considered a subject of such fundamental importance 
that all candidates—whether or not presenting an excess of fifteen 
units—are examined in it. 

Every department which continues a subject taught in secon- 
dary school gives these tests. The procedure more or less common 
to all may be summarized by an example from chemistry. All who 
have had chemistry in school and intend to continue it in college 
take the test; those who make a sufficiently high grade will be 
placed in a special section, where they will receive additional work 
and more individual attention. At the end of the year the in- 
structor will recommend that students doing sufficiently well 
receive not only the customary credit for freshman chemistry but 
one semester‘s additional credit, for passing the achievement test. 
The test is thus designed to serve the purposes of both achieve- 
ment and placement. 

Undue emphasis should not be placed on the mere economy 
of time and money resulting from this program. One of its main 
purposes is to show that the conventional period of four years in 
a college course is founded largely on a tradition, fostered by the 
spread of mass education. The great majority of students, it is 
true, will find that four years is the proper period to spend on the 
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tasks allotted them; but it is obvious (and the University of 
Chicago has strikingly emphasized it) that others can spend less. 
In other words, this is but one more recognition, expressed in 
terms of years, of the existence of individual differences. 
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DISCUSSION 


Question: Is it true that you have a pre-registration session 
for doubtful students? 


Dean Park: A big urban university, dependent on the whole 
community for support—we don’t like to say that we have a 
selective process for admission, but get around it in a somewhat 
different way. We take from the smaller high schools graduates 
of the upper two-fifths without any question, provided they have 
their proper subjects. From the Buffalo high schools, we take 
those from the upper three-fifths. That might seem to shut out 
those from the lower two- or three-fifths, but in order to be sin- 
cere in our statement that we don’t absolutely exclude anyone, we 
say that we don’t take those people unless they have previously 
gone through a very interesting course which occupies the four 
weeks before the beginning of college, the latter part of August 
and the first part of September. That so-called “how to study” 
course is designed to give them the technique of study which they 
should have had in school. The results from that course, now in 
its fifth year, show that those who have had it and are recom- 
mended for entrance to college on the basis of what they do in 
that course have brought up their standing to a level which 
measures perhaps a little below the average of those who came 
through in the ordinary way. That is the service we do for those 
whom we don’t want to cut out. It is not, however, an integral 
part of the scheme that I tried to outline this morning. 

The course includes such matters as technique of study, drill 
and notetaking, rapid reading, memorizing, use of the library. 
Things of that sort. It is given by a staff of expert psychologists 
and educators. It is regarded as no great disgrace to be in that 
course. Asa result, about 10 per cent to 15 per cent are dissuaded 
from trying to come to college, but about 80 per cent are brought 
up by that course so that we think they are pretty good college 
risks. 


Question: You haven’t applied that to the upper two-fifths? 


Dean Park: In other words, if we make the poor students 
better, why not the good ones too? That is something we have 
thought of but we have lacked the staff. The high schools are 
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anxious for us to do it for everybody and it is something we have 
had very much in our minds. 


Question: Could an outline of that course be given? 


Dean Park: Yes, I shall be glad to send a syllabus to any- 
body that wants it, and a full description of the technique em- 
ployed. 


Dean Eisenhart (Princeton University) pointed out that if 
the college curriculum in the first two years is largely prescribed 
there is little that the school can do to bring about continuity, but 
that with these two years largely free the school can be very helpful 
to the college by pointing out what courses individual students 
should take during the first years in college in the interest of their 
better development. Such a scheme involves liaison officers from 
the college working hand in hand with the schools from which 
their students come. 


Headmaster Hackett (Riverdale Country Day School) en- 
dorsed Mr. Lester’s emphasis upon the development of social 
responsibilities in education. 


President Warfield (Wilson College) spoke of the necessity 
of providing education not merely for the particularly gifted, but 
also for those who will never achieve outstanding success but will 
grow up to be useful and profitable citizens. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Academy of Mercy............ Philedetehla, Pa. 0.020.000 Sister M. Raphael 
Academy of the New Church... | Bryn Athyn, Pa........... Rt. Rev. N. D. Pendleton 
Academy of the Sacred Heart.. | Albany, N. Y...........++- Mother Gertrude Bodkin, Ph.D. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart.. | Eden Hall, Torresdale, Pa. | Mother Lucas 
Academy of St. Elizabeth...... Convent Station, N. J...... Sister Mary Agnes 
Adelphi Academy............+. Brookiyn, IN. Y .c6:<:0:0:0s:0100 Lloyd W. Johnson 
Adelphi College. ....cceccoccoes Garden City, L. I, N. Y... | Frank D. Blodgett, LL.D 
Albany Academy. ......0cc0ee- RIE, Th. Bsecccevecvsns Islay F. McCormick, Pd.D. 
Albany Academy for Girls..... ps oS err Miss Margaret Trotter 
pe 6: ere eee DE, BU ci venscvveeee Warren F. Teel 
Alcuin Preparatory School..... New York City... ..ccccsee Miss Grace H. Kupfer, Miss 

Blanche Hirsch 
Alfsed University......<.00c0s- pS = seer Boothe C. Davis, Ph.D. 
Allegany High School.......... Cumberland, Md. ......... G. F. Reiter 
Allegheny College.............. NeadvINe,. FA. oec-s.sccsewie James Albert Beebe, D.D. 
Allentown High School........ Alemtwen, Pa... ccsecees Daniel W. Hamm 
Allentown Preparatory School.. | Allentown, Pa. ........... Irvin M. Shalter 
Alliance College ............06. Cambridge Springs, Pa.... | Stephen Mizwa 
Altoona High School.......... POI GT A TAA, siicicce siwrsieisieivereis Levi Gilbert 
Ambler High School........... PE IE. wean ciennins E. E. Kerschner 
Ambridge High School......... ASGBTIGRE, FAs 5.0:3.0's0'0:0.s:056:6 N. A. Smith 
American University........... Washington, D.. C......0.00: Lucius C. Clark, D.D. 
Aquinas Institute.............. Rochester, Hl. ¥.....60.000% Joseph E. Grady 
Armstrong Technical High 

MIIOREE » oacatsio Beis ie ore eee Washington, D. C......... G. David Houston 
Astiold School «06 6<:0:c0:005s.si0i005-0 Prtsbwreh, Pas. .c.c:ce cccieise Charles W. Wilder 
Asbury Park High School..... Asbury Park, N. J.......-- C. S. Huff 
Roger Ascham School.......... White Plains, N.. Y..:.....0:: Raymond B. Johnson 
Atlantic City High School..... Atlantic City, IN. Jussis'<00:0% Henry P. Miller 
Atlantic Highlands High School | Atlantic Highlands, N. J... | Herbert S. Meinert 
Audubon High School.......... PEAS ING. Pisssecscccas.en's Miss Grace N. Kramer 
Augustinian College of Villa- 

GO csenesescesaseriosene Villanova, Pa. ......eee Rev. James H. Griffin, LL.D. 
Balboa High School........... CANA. TORE: xi cecwerincedc John L. McCommon 
Baldwitt School ....0.c..0.0:5.0:0 <0 se0< Bryn Mawr, Pa... cscs Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Baltimore City College........ Baltmmere, BG. .....ccccces Frank R. Blake, Ph.D. 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. | Baltimore, Md. ........... Wilmer A. DeHuff 
Barnard School for Boys...... New Youd City.......0c00 William Livingston Hazen 
Barnard School for Girls...... New York City.......ccves Theodore E. Lyon 
Barringer High School........ INewatle, IN. Posisccssdeccees Raymond B. Gurley 
Batavia Junior-Senior High 

ae a Th... Basasaaiccvees Howard D. Weber 
Battin Senior High School..... Bibzapeth, N.. Jiisisesecescee William M. Duncan 
Bayonne High School.......... OS he i Sree Francis A. Brick 
Bay Ridge High School........ Beookiyn, NM. Yi0k..ccesses Kate E. Turner 
(Miss) Beard’s School........ J al) a ce epee Miss Lucie Beard 
Beaver Falls High School..... Beaver Falls, Pa...cics<cs0c J. Roy Jackson 
Beaver High School........... Pe rs re as ccerstgeieisroerate David H. Stewart 
Bellefonte Academy ........... Betietonte, Pa. ....0seccsss James R. Hughes 
Bellevue High School.......... ee, errr res J .Nelson Mowls 
Bennett School of Liberal and 

RE AFB sc cess vcceess Millbrook, N. Y.....00000 Miss Courtney Carroll 
Bensalem Twp. High School... | Cornwell Heights, Pa...... S. K. Faust 
Bergen School for Girls........ Jersey: City, Ne Fin. cesvices Miss Louise W. Moora 
Berkeley Institute.............. eae Miss Ina Clayton Atwood 


*Members are requested to send the Secretary notice of any changes to be made in this list. The only 
degrees printed are those of the doctorate, in order to insure correct addressing. 
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Berkeley Irving School......... New York City........... Louis Dwight Ray, Ph.D. 
Bernards High School......... Bernardsville, N. J......... W. Ross Andre 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 
SS  eeeteresres Chevy Chase, Md.......... Thomas W. Pyle 
Biglersville High School....... Biglersville, Pa. .......... Charles I. Raffensperger 
Birmingham School for Girls... | Birmingham, Pa. ......... Preston S. Moulton 
Blair Academy...........-+-0 Blairstown, N. J.........+- Charles H. Bread 
Blairsville High School........ Blairsville, Pa. .........+- Boyce L. Gumm 
Bloomfield High School........ Bloomfield, N. J.......+++ J. E. Poole 
Bloomsburg High School...... Bloomsburg, Pa. .......... W. W. Raker 
Blythe Twp. High School...... New Philadelphia, Pa...... T. Raymond Gibbons 
Bogota High School........... SS arr E. E. Purcell 
Boonton High School.......... a ee err C. E. Boyer 
Bordentown Military Institute.. | Bordentown, N. J.......... Col. Thomas D. Landon 
Bound Brook High School..... Bound Brook, N. J........ G. Harvey Nicholls 
Boys’ High School... ......c000- Beosiee, BH. F....ccccseese Alfred A. Tausk 
Bradford Senior High School.. | Bradford, Pa. ............ George E. Schilling 
Brearley School.......ccccccos New York City........... M. Millicent Carey, Ph.D. 
errr ry Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.... | Miss Doris Laura Flick 
Brooklyn Preparatory School... | Brooklyn, N. Y........... Rev. John M. Jacobs 
Brooklyn Technical High School | Brooklyn, N. Y........... Albert L. Colston 
Brookville High School........ Bireetvine, Ph. 2. .ccceces William H. Mcllhattan 
Brown School of Tutoring..... New York City. ......000000« Frederic L. Brown 
Bryant High School........... Long Island City, N. Y.... | James P. Warren 
Bryn Mawr College........... Btyt MaWT, 24... iceccccs Marion E. Park, Ph.D. 
Bryn Mawr School for Girls... | Baltimore, Md. ........... Miss Amy Kelly 
Bucknell University ........... a re Emory W. Hunt, D.D. 
Buffalo Seminary..........c00 i 3 ere Miss L. Gertrude Angell 
Bushwick High School......... ee are Milo F. McDonald, Ph.D. 
Catnatit Seneol ose cscs ewsies New York City... ...cc000 Mary E. Calhoun 
Calvert Hall High School...... Baltimore, Did. is scicsocces Brother E. Vincent 
Camden Tigh School.........+. 0 Soe Clara S. Burrough 
Comisius Colleme.........cscceee OHI: IN, Mics. cciscicecciorse Rev. Joseph F. Beglan 
Canisius High School.......... = aoe Rev. Robert E. Holland 
Cardozo High School.......... Washington, D. C...000006. R. N. Mattingly 
Carteret Academy ............. SS eer Charles A. Mead 
Carteret High School........- oe ee are Miss Anna Drew Scott 
oe | i, eee Mrs. Langdon Caskin 
Cathedral School of St. Mary.. | Garden City, N. Y......... Miss Miriam A. Bytel 
Catholic University of America |} Washington, D. C......... Rev. James Hugh Ryan, LL.D. 
Catonsville High School....... Catonsville, Md. .......see T. G. Pullen, Jr. 
Cazenovia Seminary........... a a rere Charles E. Hamilton, D.D. 
Centenary Collegiate Institute.. | Hackettstown, N. J........ Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D. 
Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School..... Wewate. ON. Bocccccsaweswce William Wiener 
Central Evening High School.. | Philadelphia, Pa. ......... J. T. Rorer, Ph.D. 
Central High School.........00+- Binghamton, N. Y......... Lee J. McEwan 
Central Hich School.......+- Philadelphia, Pa. .....00060- John L. Haney, Ph.D. 
Central High School........... Serato FAs. cssicsiacicewas John H. Dyer, Ph.D. 
Central High School........... Washington, D. C......... Harvey A. Smith, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Chandor’s School...... New Work Cty... accccss Miss Valentine Chandor 
(Miss) Chapin’s School, Ltd.... | New York City........... Miss M. C. Fairfax 
Miss M. B. Chapin 
Charleroi High School......... Ghastetar 9. oo cccscesnas W. H. Clipman 
Charlotte High School......... WROCMOSICE:, ING, [Spas csc sins Nathaniel G. West 
Cheltenham High School....... Elkins Park, Pa.........0 I. R. Kraybill 
Chestnut Hill Academy........ Priladeipnia, Pa. occ scices Gilbert H. Fall 
Chevy Chase School.........00s Washington, D. C......... Theodore Halbert Wilson 
Evander Childs High School... | New York City........... Henry I. Norr 
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Abraham Clark High School... 
Clarkson Memorial College of 
pe err 
Claymont Special District Pub- 
lic High School............ 
Grover Cleveland High School.. 
Cliffside Park High School..... 
Clifton High School............ 
DeWitt Clinton High School... 
Closter High School........... 
Coatesville High School........ 
Colestock High School......... 
Colgate University ............ 
College of the City of New York 
College Misericordia........... 
College of Mount St. Vincent.. 
College of New Rochelle....... 
College of Notre Dame of 
WEAPVIADE ocscc.0:0icoie veeiieiwaie's 
College of the Sacred Heart... 
College of St. Elizabeth........ 
Collegiate School.............. 
Collingswood High School..... 
Columbia Grammar School..... 
Columbia High School......... 
Columbia Institution for the 
PERE: ico viaceroaiseninowaeroene 
Columbia University........... 
CO FI occ ccncsicncons 
Coraopolis High School........ 
Cornell University............. 
Corning Free Academy......... 
James M. Coughlin High School 
Crafton High School.......... 
Cranford High School......... 
Cristobal High School......... 
Curtis High School... ...:.:0 


Darby High School............ 
Darlington Seminary........... 
Dearborn-Morgan School...... 
Delaware Department of Public 

WYISEVUCHION, <0. <:5:<:0.0:i0n00 00:08 
A. J. Demarest High School... 
i ere 
BIGGIE SEUAGl «co 5.0.0:00sisiccieeances 
Dickinson College...........0+. 
Dickinson High School......... 
Donaldson School..........00- 
PUGRRGR TIA so sierss-v csieisinig secs 
Dormont High School......... 
Frederick-Douglass High School 
Dover High School............ 
Doylestown High School....... 
Drew Seminary for Young 

IU IRENA 3) 5525 so creiuiererscore siv'eie' 
Drexel Institute: ...0.000s00000%8 
Dunbar High School........... 
Duquesne University .......... 
DWIiGht SEROO! cesccesiieccsese 
D’Youville College 


a a eee 
Potedam, N. Y......00000- 


Claymont, Del. .........-- 
Caldwell, N. J..........00- 
Grantwood, N. J........+6. 
eS Se 
New York City........... 
Closter, Bi. Ju..cccccccccccs 
Coatesville, Pa. ........... 
Titusville, Pa. ........cee. 
Hamilton, N. Y........... 
New York City........00- 
PBNAS, Pay. cvi.crcivincisia@iviceers 
On-Hudson, New York City 
New Rochelle, N. Y....... 


Baltimore, Md. .......... 
New York City........... 
CE. TE. Bic scccswesvce 
New York City........... 
Collingswood, N. J........ 
New York City........0 
South Orange, N. J........ 


Washington, D. C......... 
New York City........... 
Montour Falls, N. Y....... 
Covnepells, PO. cccscscccss 
je a) Si Anne 
ye ee 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.......... 
ration: Fa. cacsieccaveces 
Cranford, N. J...ccccccess 
CANAL BORE mine sicicvssicaiewe 
Staten Islarid, N. Y........ 


TOONS Eas. cerciewicisiowishnswie 
West Chester, Pa.......... 
oy er 


Wa wet:) TE ss dicisionsioaeees 
Hoboken, N. J. s00c0c0ss 
Niagara Falls, N. Y....... 
Washington, D. C......... 
eee 
Foveee Cite, Fh. Jace ccsenes 
Iichester, Md. ............ 
Dongan Hills, S. L, N. Y.. 
DOGHIONE, BA. osescs.sciie's 
Baltimore, Md. ........... 
ee a, Aeon 
Doylestown, Pa. .......... 


Carseat Wie. Visss.:0sieciewers 
Philadeighia, Pa. .....000¢ 
Washington, D. C......... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........0 
New York City........... 
= ae 








George F. Freifeld © 
Joseph Eugene Rowe 


H. E. Stahl 

Richard M. Elsea 
Robert Burns 

Walter F. Nutt 

A. Mortimer Clark 

C. F. Sailer 

D. Edward Atwell 

P. J. Murphey 
George Barton Cutten, D.D. 
Frederick B. Robinson 
Sister Mary Loretta 
Sister Mary Angelica 
Rev. Mother Ignatius 


Sister Mary Immaculata 

Grace Dammann 

Sister Marie Jose Byrne, Ph.D. 
Cornelius Brett Boocock 

P. S. Eichelberger 

Frederic Arlington Alden 

Curtis H. Threlkeld 


Percival Hall, Litt.D. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 
Bert C. Cate 

George W. Cassler 
Livingston Farrand, LL.D. 
William E. Severn 

J. P. Breidinger 

Louis F. Brunk 

Ray A. Clement 

William A. Sawyers 

John M. Avent 


J. Wallace Saner 
John H. Bell 
George Leroy Shelley 


H. V. Holloway 

Arthur E. Stover 

Rev. William S. Barrows 
G. R. Devitt 

Mervin G. Filler, LL.D. 
Frank A. Tibbetts 
Richard W. Bomberger 
Miss Emma B. Turnbach 
Ralph Radcliffe 

Mason A. Hawkins, Ph.D. 
William S. Black 

Carmon Ross, Ph.D. 


Herbert E. Wright, D.D. 


Walter L. Smith 

Rev. J. J. Callahan, LL.D. 
Ernest Greenwood 
Mother St. Edward 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Eastern District High School... | Brooklyn, N. Y............ Frederick Wm. Oswald, Ph.D. 
Eastern High School.......... Baltimore, Md. .........0+ Miss Laura J. Cairnes 
East High School...........00 Rochester, N. Y........... Albert H. Wilcox 
Misses Eastman’s School....... Washington, D. C.......++ | Miss Annie Henderson Eastman 
Easton High School........... NO, BOs cist eccsnsisnes Elton E. Stone 
East Orange High School...... East Orange, N. J......... Ralph E. Files 
East Side Commercial and Man- 
ual Training High School.. | Newark, N. J.............. Eli Pickwick, Jr. 
Eastside High School.......... Paterson, N. J.......ssee0e Francis R. North 
East Washington High School.. | Washington, Pa. ......... Edward F. Westlake 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School | Ebensburg, Pa. ........... E. M. Johnston 
Elizabethtown College ......... Elizabethtown, Pa. ........ R. W. Schlosser 
eee Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... Miss Sara F. Ellis 
SE a eneccsesccenes Elmira, N. ¥.........eee0. Frederick Lent, LL.D. 
Emerson High School......... Ueto City, BR. J... 200000 Albert C. Parker 
Emerson Institute .2.<0.000ses00 Washimeton, D. C......... W. H. Randolph 
Engiewood High School........ Englewood, N. J........+.- George W. Paulsen 
Englewood School for Boys.... | Englewood, N. J........... Robert T. Hall 
Episcopal Academy ........... Overiwook, Pa. ..2.-00000% Greville Haslam 
Erasmus Hall High School.... | Brooklyn, N. Y........... J. Herbert Low 
Essex Preparatory School...... Irvington Center, N. J..... | Leroy Stein 
Fairmont School ...........++- Washington, D. C......... E. L. Montgomery 
Far Rockaway High School.... | 'ar Rockaway, N. Y....... S. J. Ellsworth 
Fieldston School .............- New York City........... Herbert W. Smith 
(Miss) Fine’s School.......... Princeton, N. J........000 Miss May Margaret Fine 
First Slovak Catholic Girls’ 
High Setiodl ...-...0cceees Danville, Pa. .......+++00: Mother M. Pius 
Fleetwood High School........ Fleetwood, Pa. ........... M. J. A. Smith 
Flushing High School.......... Flushing, L. I, N. Y....... Arthur L. Janes, LL.D. 
Fordham University .......... New York City.....<..<-+ Rey. Aloysius J. Hogan, Ph.D. 
Fort Lee High School......... Fort Lee, N. J......ssee- J. B. Thompson 
Franklin Day School.......... Baltimore, Md. .......0+0+ J. A. Kershner 
Franklin and Marshall Academy | Lancaster, Pa. ............ E. M. Hartman, Pd.D. 
Franklin and Marshall College. | Lancaster, Pa. ............ Henry Harbaugh Apple, D.D. 
Benjamin Franklin Junior- 
Senior High School........ Rochester, Pa. ........+00. Denton M. Albright 
Franklin School ...........++- New York City.........+. Otto Koenig, J.U.D. 
Frederick High School......... Frederick, Md. .........+. A. L. Leary 
Freehold High School......... Freehold, N. J. ........+5: Lillian F. Lauber 
Friends’ Academy ............. Locust Valley, L. I, N. Y.| S. Archibald Smith 
Friends’ Central School........ Overbrook, Pa, ........... Barclay L. Jones 
Frientiv’ School ........00.c00s00 Baltimore, Md. ........... William S. Pike 
Friends’ School ...........se0+ Brooklyn, N, Y..........+.. Wayne L. Douglas 
Friends’ School ..........-2+0: Wilmington, Del. .......... Charles W. Bush 
Friends’ Select School......... Philadelphia, Pa........... Walter W. Haviland 
Friends’ Seminary ............. ew Te Gl... ccceses Henry Lee Messner 
G. A. RR. High Scheol......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ........ S. R. Henning 
Gaithersburg High School...... Gaithersburg, Md. ........ Thomas W. Troxell 
GamGeet Seeds 2. cc cccvcccvves New Youk City.....0ccce Miss M. Elizabeth Masland 
Garfield High School.......... oe eer N. E. Lincoln 
Garrison Forest School........ Green Spring Valley, 
Garrison, Md. ........ Mary M. Livingston 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary... | Lima, N. Y............+6+ Rev. A. Talmadge Schulmaier 
Gentva GOlete cc oeccccccecsns BGAVEr PANS, Pais nceccsiee McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 
Geneva High School........... CSU. I. Vivo nsacomacecion L. M. Collins 
SONG THU hvicncceccsscvevs George School, Pa......... George A. Walton 
Georgetown Preparatory School | Garrett Park, Md......... Robert S. Lloyd, S.J. 
Georgetown University ........ Washington, D. C......... Rev. Coleman Nevils, S.J. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
George Washington University. | Washington, D. C......... Cloyd H. Marvin, LL.D. 
Georgian Court College........ Lakewood, N. J.......+++- Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Germantown Academy ......... Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Samuel E. Osbourn 
Germantown Friends’ School... | Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Stanley R. Yarnall 
Germantown High School...... Philadelphia, Pa. ....... Leslie B. Seely 
Gettysburg Academy .......... Gettysbure, Pa. ..cccsiceosie Rey. C. H. Huber, Litt.D. 
Gettysburg College ............ Gettysbure, Pa. ..c.cccsees Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D. 
Gilman Country School for Boys | Baltimore, Md. ........... Emerson Boyd Morrow 
Girard Gonewe «......cc:0s000000s Philadelphia, Pa... 0000 Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.D. 
Girls’ Commercial High School. | Brooklyn, N. Y............ Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan 
Girt TE Bees... cccevess Brooklyn, Ni ¥.<.ci0c00000% William L. Felter, LL.D. 
Glen-Nor High School......... Glenolden, Pa... o <i cicccceces H. E. Slagen 
Glen Ridge High School....... Glen Ridge, N. J.........- Alfred C. Ramsay 
Goodyear-Burlingame School ... | Syracuse, N. Y............ Miss Marion S. Edwards 
Goucher College .............. Baltimore, Md. ...0.....00: David Allan Robertson, LL.D. 
Simon Gratz High School..... Philadelphia, Pa. ......... J. Ellwood Calhoun 
Great Neck High School...... Great Neck, L. L., N. Y... | Leon C. High 
Greensburg High School....... Greensburg, Pa. ........- W. A. Gansbigler 
Grove City College............ Grove City, Pa............ Weir C. Ketler, LL.D. 
_ gee Washington, D. C......... Miss Mary L. Gildersleeve 
Miss Mary B. Kerr 
Haaren High School........... Mew Week Ciiicccccccecs R. Wesley Burnham 
Hackensack High School....... Hackensack, N. J.......... E. T. Marlatt 
Hackley School .....22.0s0000 Tarrytown, N. Y.......... Walter B. Gage 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ High School........ Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Rev. John J. Bonner, LL.D. 
Hamburg High School......... Hatiburg, Pas o..ccs000000 John N. Land 
Hamilton College ............. GN ee el Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D. 
Hamilton High School......... TUSORVORE IN. Desaravee,<eiereiarce Floyd E. Harshman 
Alexander Hamilton High School | Brooklyn, N. Y........... Gilbert J. Raynor 
Hammonton High School...... Hammonton, N. J......... G. C. Galphin 
PIAbCUt SCRGOL ocicciscc.ccc-ccces Boyn Mawr, Pa.....5.<2<. Miss Maud vanWoy 
EEAPIOG SCUOON ocie cis sivceineecicie Rochester, N. Y........... Louise M. Sumner 
Harrington High School....... Harrington, Del. .......... J. C. Messner 
John Harris High School...... Fiarrisbure, Pa... isis sce Walter E. Severance 
Harrisburg Academy .......... Harrisburg, Pa. ........... Arthur E. Brown, Ph.D. 
Harrison High School.......... Harrison, N. J...........- John P. Murray 


Hasbrouck Heights High School 
Hastings-on-Hudson High 
School 
Haverford College 
Haverford School 
Haverford Twp. Senior High 
School 
Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School .......... 
Hazleton High School.......... 
High School of Commerce..... 
Highland Hall 2.0: sececseses 
Highland Manor 
Hightstown High School....... 
Hill School 
Hobart College ............06. 
Holman School for Girls....... 
Holton Arms School........... 
Homestead High School........ 
Honesdale Catholic High School 
Hood College 


eee ere ee ee ee eeeeeee 


ee 


Houghton Wesleyan Methodist 
Seminary 





Hasbrouck Heights, N. J... 


Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Feavertard, Pe. ....ccccces 
Feewersete, PR. ....ccecces 


Upper Darby, Pa.......... 


Washington, D. C.......... 
a. ere 
New York City........... 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. ........ 
Tarrytown, N. Y 
Hightstown, N. J.......... 
Pottstown, Pa. .........-. 
EN Binkc.c.cecsnews 
Ardmore, Pa. ....ssscccsee 
Washington, D. C.......... 
Homestead, Pa. ........... 
Honesdale, Pa. .........+. 
Frederick, Md. ........... 


Houghton, N. Y........ wed 





C. C. Hitchcock 


Theodore A. Myers 
William W. Comfort, Ph.D. 
E. M. Wilson 


Oscar Granger 


Miss Elizabeth A. Brubaker 
W. G. Davis 

Edward J. MacNamara, LL.D. 
Miss Callie Barksdale Gaines 
Eugene H. Lehman 

Jane B. Donnell 

James I. Wendell 

Murray Bartlett, LL.D. 
Elizabeth W. Braley 

Mrs. Jessie M. Holton 

D. H. Conner 

Sister Mary Edmund 

Joseph H. Apple, Pd.D. 


James S. Luckey 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Howard University ........... Washington, D. C.......... Mordecai W. Johnson, D.D. 
Hudson High School........... oS) = aaa J. Pierson Ackerman 
Hunter College of the City of 

NE RENE. cates canasvna wea New York City........000 James M. Kieran, LL.D. 
Immaculata College ........... Immaculata, Pa. .......... Rev. Anthony J. Flynn, Ph.D. 
Immaculata Seminary ......... Washington, D. C.......... Sister Saint Ignatius, Prefect 
Independence Twp. High School | Avella, Pa. ............00: W. L. Hays 
Institute of Holy Angels....... West Fort Lee, N. J....... Sister Mary Theophista 
i > ee Tarrytown, N. Y.......... J. M. Furman, L.H.D. 
Irvington High School......... a? 2 eee E. D. Haertter 
Agnes Irwin School............ Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Bertha M. Laws 
Jamaica High School.......... New Vor City. cccccccsise Charles H. Vosburgh 
Jeannette High School......... ee John Maclay 
Thomas Jefferson High School. | New York City........... Elias Lieberman 
Johns Hopkins University...... Battmore, Md. . .cicsccciiese Joseph Sweetman Ames, LL.D. 
Johnstown High School........ Johnstown, N. Y........0+- William A. Wright 
Jumiatn College «......6.06s00 Huntingdon, Pa. .......... Charles C. Ellis, D.D. 

Kane High School............. BE FU. bis ecesnxconsuns Glennis H. Rickert 
Kearny High School........... Cane. IN. Visas scorciorvicisievsre George C. Mankey 
Kensington High School for 

. Sees Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Miss Beulah Fenimore 
Kent Place School ............ ‘se & are Miss Harriet Larned Hunt 
eee Rouks Park, N. Y......++. A. H. Norton, Pd.D. 
Kew-Forest School ........... Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y... | Guy H. Catlin, Louis D. Marriott 
Kimberley School ............. Montclawr, N:. J...e0csccnss Mary A. Jordan 
Kingston High School......... I, cascnknens ane L. W. Krieger 
(Misses) Kirk’s School........ a , Serer Miss Abby Kirk 
Kiskitninetas Springs School... | Saltsburg, Pa. ...........- Andrew W. Wilson 
Lafayette College ............. AS ER oeresiernarnwawnidees William Mather Lewis, LL.D. 
Lafayette High School......... Buffalo, N. Y........-+¢+ Calvert K. Mellen, LL.D. 
Franklin K. Lane High School | Brooklyn, N. Y............ Charles E. Springmeyer 
Langley High School.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. .....<...+- F. E. Fickinger 
Lansdowne High School........ Lansdowne, Pa. ..........- S. N. Ewan 
LaSalle College ............... Philadelphia, Pa. .......-- Brother Alfred, LL.D. 
Latrobe High School.......... Latrobe, Pa, ........--+++- Mark N. Funk 
Sarah Lawrence College....... Bronxville, N. Y........++: Miss Constance Warren 
Lawrenceville School .......... Lawrenceville, N. J.......- Mather A. Abbott, Litt.D. 
Lebanon Senior High School... | Lebanon, Pa. ............. Harold M. Downes 
Lebanon Valley College........ PE, TI ne cenannewwans G. D. Gossard, D.D. 
Lehighton High School........ LORE, FE. oo ccsccsecs H. G. Sensinger 
Lehigh University ............ Bethlehem, Pa. ..........- Charles Russ Richards, LL.D. 
LeMaster Institute ............ Asbury Park, N. J......... Walter P. Steinhaeuser, Litt.D. 
Leonia High School........... Leonia, N. J......-.+++++: Nelson C. Smith 
Lewes High School............ SUES, SIE. eco ce vetoe ses I. S. Brinser 
Lincoln High School........... Midland, Pa. ...........+- Walter S. Bazard 


Limcoin University ............ 
Linden Hall Seminary 
Linden High School............ 
Lititz Boro High School 
Livingstone Academy ......... 
Lock Haven High School...... 
Lower Merion High School.... 
Loyola College 
Se ere 
Lyndhurst High School 


eee eee ee 


Lincoln University, Pa..... 
OME Py. vwnvvscese ccwons 
CS | ar. 
i Eo cco accesscuees 
Washington, D. C....2...« 
Lock Haven, Pa.......0+0 
PTOEE, EAs. oc cis-vieicieneice 
Baltimore, Md. ........0¢- 
New York City.......ce0. 
Lyndhurst, N. J........e00s 








William Hallock Johnson, D.D. 
Rev. F. W. Stengel 

Lida M. Ebbert 

M. C. Demmy 

E. T. Dickinson 

R. I. Hoch 

George H. Gilbert, Jr. 

Rev. Henri J. Wiesel, S.J. 
Rev. John H. Farley, S.J. 

W. M. Land 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Mary Lyon School............. Swarthmore, Pa. ......0+ — Miller, Frances Leavitt 
rist 

Mackenzie School ...........+- Se a ae Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
Madeira School ...2.0.0000080% Greenway, Va. 2.060 Mrs. David L. Wing 
Madison High School.......... Madison, NN. Josisssc0ic00s0s Edwin VanKeuren 
James Madison High School... | Brooklyn, N. Y............ William R. Lasher 
Maher Preparatory School..... Philadelphia, Pa. ......... John F. Maher 
Manhasset High School........ Manhasset, N. Y........... Kendall B. Howard 
Manhattan College ............ New York City........... Brother Cornelius, Ph.D. 
Masites Scheel .....sccccccees te William Verbeck 
Horace Mann School for Boys. | New York City........... Charles C. Tillinghast, D.Ed. 
Horace Mann School for Girls. | New York City........... Rollo George Reynolds, Ph.D. 
Manor Twp. High School...... Millersville, Pa. ........+. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Manual Training High School.. | Brooklyn, N. Y............ Horace M. Snyder, Ph.D. 
Paatet SENOG «.okcicscwcsesesce Washington, D. C......... Misses Maret 
Marietta High School.......... je A ce te J. Harvey Shue 
Marquand School ..........0+. Brocka, M. Y.........<.. Leonard H. Calbert 
John Marshall High School.... | Rochester, N. Y........... Ee. W. Snyder 
Maryland State Normal School. | Towson, Md. ............. Lida Lee Tall, Litt.D. 
Marymount College ........... Tareptowe, TB. Yess ceccses Mother M. Gerard 
Marymount School ............ Tarrytown, N. Y.......... Mme. Marie Therese Dalton 
Marywood College ............ Scranton, Pa. ............ Mother Mary William 
Mason Junior College and School NS pene cians 

BOE RAR. -c, cau) oavereeidrsiecgreisions Tarrytown, Pass o.sos-e0-00 Miss C. E. Mason 
Masters SCHOO! 4: «6.6 s.si0-0000: Dobbs Ferry, N. Y......... Miss Evelina Pierce 
Mater Misericordiae Academy.. | Merion, Pa. .............- Sister Agnes Mary 
Mauch Chunk High School..... Mauch Chunk, Pa......... E. P. Heckert 
McBurney School ............. Mew Yorum Cily........... Thomas Hemenway 
McDonogh School for Boys.... | McDonogh, Md. .......... Major Louis E. Lamborn 
McKeesport High School...... McKeesport, Pa. .......... John F. Bower 
McKinley High School......... Washington, D. C......... Frank C. Daniel 
Mechanicsburg High School.... | Mechanicsburg, Pa. ....... R. L. VanScoten 
Memorial High School......... Millville, Ni. Joessscsiccsiceis Yorke E. Rhodes 
Memorial High School......... West New York, N. J.....} C. A. Woodworth 
Mercersburg Academy ........ Mercersburg, Pa. ......... Rev. Boyd Edwards, LL.D. 
Merchantville High School..... Merchantville, N. J........ J. W. Kratzer 
Mercyhurst College ........... EE Gkecke baw enewines Mother M. Borgia 
Methodist Episcopal Church 

(Board of Education)...... Chicago, Ill. .............- J. P. MacMillan 
Metuchen High School......... Metuchen, N. | Elmo E. Spoerl 
Elmer L. Meyers High School.. | Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ........ A. E. Bacon 
Middletown Twp. High School. | Leonardo, N. J...........- Paul I. Redcay 
Millburn High School.......... Millburn, N. J.......------ R. J. Bretnall 
Milne High School............ Albany, N. Y...........-+. John M. Sayles 
Minersville High School....... Minersville, Pa. ........... C. E. Rendabush 
Mohegan Lake School......... Mohegan Lake, N. Y....... Edward Monington Allen 
Mohonk School ............60 Mohonk Lake, N. Y....... Jerome F. Kidder 
Monessen High School........ eee Wade F. Blackburn 
Monroe High School........... Monroe, N. Y........000+- Clarence H. Powell 
Monroe High School........... Rochester, N. Y¥......0..+- W. E. Hawley 
James Monroe High School.... | New York City........... Henry E. Hein, Ph.D. 
Montclair Academy ........... Mostclair, N. J.......<06- Waiter D. Head 
Montclair High School......... a a Harold A. Ferguson 
Montgomery Cou’ty High School | Rockville, Md. ........... L. F. Schott 
Montgomery School .......... Wynnewood, Pa. .......... Rev. Gibson Bell 
Moorestown Friends’ School... | Moorestown, N. J.......... Chester L. Reagan 
Moravian College and Theo- 

logical Seminary .......... Bethlehem, Pa. ........... William N. Schwarze, D.D. 
Moravian Preparatory School.. | Bethlehem, Pa. ........... Rev. Warren F. Nonnemaker 
Moravian Seminary and College 

Sar WOME <<< o0dasececes Bethlehem, Pa. ........... Rev. Edwin J. Heath, D.D. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

Hannah More Academy........ Reisterstown, Md. ........ Miss Laura Fowler 
Morgan College ......0cccceccccs Baltimore, Md. ....c.cecee John O. Spencer 
Morris High School........... New Vor City....ccceses Elmer E. Bogart 
Morristown School ............ Morristown, N. J.......... George Hammond Tilghman 
Morrisville Junior-Senior High 

EE encdiaivaenewinskdosd Morrioville, Pa. ....0000+ Charles H. Boehm 
Mount Joy High School....... BIOUNE VOR, © Ais ccesece-ner W. E. Nitrauer 
Mount Lebanon High School... | Mount Lebanon, Pittsburgh} Leon E. Perry 
Mount Mercy College.......... ge, ee Sister M. Regis 
Mount Penn High School...... Mount Penn, Reading, Pa..| Stanley Clarke 
Mott St, Agnes ec oo oc seisecces Mount Washington, Md....} Sister M. Pius 
Mount St. Joseph Academy.... | Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia} Sister M. Sylvester 
Mount St. Joseph College...... Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia | Sister Maria Kostka, Ph.D. 
Mount St. Mary-on-Hudson.... | Newburgh, N. Y.......... Sister Alma 
Mount St. Mary’s College...... Emmitsburg, Md. .....000 B. J. Bradley 
Mount Vernon High School.... | Mount Vernon, N. Y...... H. H. Stewart 
Mount Vernon Seminary....... Washington, D. C......... Miss Jean Dean Cole 
Muhlenberg College ........... Allentown, Fa. ..cccsccves John A. W. Haas, LL.D. 
Muhlenberg Twp. High School. | Berks Co., Penna.......... C. S. Crumbling 
Munhall High Schooi.......... POUNO, FE. ovscccesvcess M. W. Wherry 
National Cathedral School..... Washington, D. C.......... Mabel B. Turner 
Magareth Collese ....ccccccecs Rochester, Ni Y¥....00se00 Sister Teresa Marie, Ph.D. 
Neptune High School.......... Ocean Grove, N. J........00 Harry A. Titcomb 
INGWatk ACKAEHIY «..<0.00.000000 INeWat Ne Wess sccc cede ne Wilson Farrand 
Newark High School.......... Ieewats, DOL sccccincictewnc I. S. Brinser 
Newark High School.......... et Sere eee F. Neff Stroup 
Newark Preparatory School.... | Newark, N. J...........05- Leon Perry 
New Brighton High School.... | New Brighton, Pa......... Roy E. Wiley 
New Castle High School....... New Castle, Pais icicccvccsie Frank L. Orth 
New Cumberland High School. | New Cumberland, Pa....... C. W. Gemmill 
New Jersey College for Women | New Brunswick, N. J...... Mrs. Mabel S. Douglass 
New Jersey Department of 

Public Instruction ........ Trenton, NM. J....-.00scee0e Charles H. Elliott, Ph.D. 
New Kensington High School.. | New Kensington, Pa....... H. B. Weaver 
Newitlan Schad) ......4. 0.06606 Lakewood, Ne Jescesecscee W. Griffin Kelley 
New Rochelle Preparatory 

tetas enk-<icin el New Rochelle, N. Y........ Mollie R. Farber 
Newtown High School......... Elmhurst, N. Y.........0: J. D. Dillingham 
New Utrecht High School..... Brooklyn, N. Y............ Harry A. Potter 
New York Military Academy... | Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.| Brig. Gen. Milton F. Davis 
New York University.......... New York City........... Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL.D. 
PHENOM MCOUO! o.5c:scecineeeis-ecicc Dee, Ole Mes cassiccccws Harry G. Gilland 
Norristown High School....... Norristown, Pa. .......... R. B. Taylor 
Northampton High School..... Northampton, Pa. .....0.+ I. L. Sheaffer 
Northeast High School for Boys | Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
North Plainfield High School.. | North Plainfield, N. J...... Harry L. Stearns 


Northport Union Free School.. 
Northwood School .........0 
Norwich High School.......... 
Nutley High School........... 


Oak Lane Country Day School 

of Temple University...... 
Ocean City High School....... 
CHOKE SERCO! 6oicoccccvccccece 
Olney High School............ 
Oneonta High School.......... 
Orange High School........... 
Oswego High School.......... 





Northport, L. I, N. Y..... 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y.... 
INGRUMER, Ns Vicesecnwoswe's 
Re eee 


Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
Ocean City, N. J 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa... 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 
Cneente, NN. Lic cccccsosce 
CS Re Bac ccnicsiescwws's 
Oswego, N. Y. 





Lyle L. Morris, Ph.D. 

Ira A. Flinner, D.Ed. 

F, R. Wassung 

Floyd E. Harshman, Ph.D. 


Arthur M. Seybold 

O. W. Reichly 

Miss Abbey A. Sutherland 
E. Y. Montanye 

H. G. VanDeusen 

Howard L. Goas 

C. E. Riley 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy.. | Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... Sister M. Irenaeus 
Our Lady of Mercy High School | Rochester, N. Y..........- Sister M. Francesca 
Overbrook High School........ Philadelphia, Pa. ......... H. Ross Smith 
Packer Collegiate Institute..... a eee John H. Denbigh, LL.D. 
Palmyra High School.......... Ss ere Paul Y. Eckert 
POLE SCHOO ccccsiscccecccreses Baltimore, Md. ........... E. M. Sipple 
PON GHEE cn cccccccsccccces Snyder, Buffalo, N. Y..... | Morris R. Mitchell 
Passaic High School........... OS 9 ae Arthur D. Arnold 
Paulsboro High School......... Paulsboro, N. J.........++- Miss Helen M. Johnson 
PUNE BOONE oo ccc conccseces Pawling, N. Y.......sc000- Frederick L. Gamage 
ff . eee Hightstown, N. J.......... Roger W. Swetland 
Pelham High School........... PE Be Basasvensscnes W. W. Fairclough 
Penn Hall School and Junior 

id ply iticarniprictn’ Chambersburg, Pa. ........ Frank S. Magill 
Penn High School...........+. Greenville, Pa. .....0000005 A. R. Stewart 
Pennington School ..........+- Pennington, N. J.......... F. H. Green, LL.D. 
Pennsylvania Avenue High 

PEE A atacndesccdvoses ue Cumberland, Md. ......... Victor D. Heisey 
Pennsylvania College for Women Pittsburgh, Loe. Miss Cora H. Coolidge 
Pennsylvania Military College.. | Chester, Pa. .............. Col. C. E. Hyatt 
Pennsylvania State College .... | State College, Pa.......... Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. 
Pennsylvania State Department ’ 

of Public Instruction....... Harrisburg, Pa. ........+. John Keith 
Penn Yan Academy ........... POG Tall, NN, Vewwwecendien Joseph L. Challis 
Perkiomen Seminary eee ee Pennsburg, NE ean br cents Rev. O. S. Kriebel 
Perry High School............. Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... John H. Adams 
Perth Amboy High School..... Perth Amboy, N. J......... Will W. Ramsey 
Philadelphia High School for 

a ee ee ne Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Olive Ely Hart, Ph.D. 
Phoenixville Senior High School | Phoenixville, Pa. ......... Edgar T. Robinson 
Pingry 1 EERE Reet ere? Elizabeth, N. J see cececcene C. Bertram Newton 
Pitman High School............ Pitman, N. J. ........0000: L. Arthur Walton 
Pittsburgh Academy ........... Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... Miss Jennie Munro 
Pittsburgh Catholic High School | Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... Brother Francis 
Pittston High School.......... Pittston, PR. cevercvesesses D. J. Cray, Ph.D. 
Plainfield High School......... Plainfield, N. J............ Lindsey Best 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn | Brooklyn, N. Y............ Parke Rexford Kolbe, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country 

err Brooklyn, N. Y...........- J. D. Allen, Litt.D. 
Pottstown High School........ Pottstown, Pa. ........... H. L. Smith 
Princeton High School......... Princeton, N. J............ B. W. Davis 
Princeton Prepatory School ... | Princeton, N. J..........-. H. B. Fine 
Princeton University .......... Princeton, N. ia tia snd ees nek John G. Hibben, Ph.D. 
Prospect HiJl School, Inc....... Newark, N. J............. Mrs. Laura D. S. Lamont 
Putnam Hall .........ccccccece Poughkeepsie, N. Y........ Miss Ellen C. Bartlett 
Quakertown High School....... Quakertown, Pa. .......... J. S. Needig 
Radnor High School........... WVONM Bake ics ss-scesiwanrs T. Bayard Beatty 
Red Bank Senior High School.. | Red Bank, N. J............ H. C. Sieber 
Regis High School............. New York City........... Rev. F. L. Archdeacon 
Julia Richman High School.... | New York City........... Michael H. Lucey Ph.D. 
Richmond Hiil High School.... | Richmond Hill, N. Y...... Matthew L. Dann 
Ridgefield Park High School... | Ridgefield Park, N. J...... George C. Bate 
Ridgewood High School........ Ridgewood, N. J........... George A. F. Hay 
Ridley Park High School...... Ridley Park, Pa........0:. J. Layton Moore 
Raymond Riordon School....... i re Ronald L. Barry 
Riverdale Country School...... Riverdale, New York City. | Frank S. Hackett 
Roberts-Beach School ......... Catonsville, Md. .......... Miss Sarah M. Beach, Ph.D. 
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Thomas Alva Edison Technical 
and Industrial High School. | Rochester, N. Y........... H. S. Bennett 
Roland Park Country School... | Baltimore, Md. ........... Elizabeth M. Castle 
Theodore Roosevelt High School | New York City........... William E. Hayward 
Roselle Park High School...... Roselle Parke, N.. J.....<...00+ G. Hobart Brown 
Rosemont College ........c0s OGEINGNE, (FPA. 656050 sic Rev. Mother Mary Ignatius 
Roxborough High School...... Philadetohia, Pa. ........+- Theodore S. Rowland i, 
Rutgers Preparatory School.... | New Brunswick, N. J...... William P. Kelly 
Rutgers University ............ New Brunswick, N. J...... Philip M. Brett, LL.D. 
Rutherford Senior High School | Rutherford, N. J.......... William H. Moore 
Rye Country Day School....... > es Morton Snyder 
Sacred Heart High School..... Washington, D. C......... Sister Marie 
Russell Sage College........... ae. a ' eae ie J. L. Meader, Ph.D. 
EE xeccdavraccncenenwes Mew York Clty... ...ccc0 Muriel Bowden 
Saint Agnes School............ OS errr Miss B. Pittman 
SEES. Sic cree orci csicicneye Washington, D. C.........% Rev. Albert H. Lucas 
St. Benedict Academy.......... Sear Sister M. Ignatia 
St. Benedict’s Academy........ ce = . eer Mother Apollonia 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary & 
aa i ena, sree: dio: wi erevawi teers St. Bonaventure, N. Y.....| Rev. Thomas Plassman, S.T.D. 
Se. Paith’s School... .<<000¢s<00- Saratoga Springs, N. Y....}| Rev. C. H. L. Ford 
St. Gabriel’s High School...... ES. ae Sister Mary Paul 
St. JAMS SOHO. o5..ccccccccve Se a re A. H. Onderdonk 
St. John Baptist School........ Mendham, N. J............ Sister Superior 
St. John Kanty College (High t 
School Department) ...... RN es oo arstcrelSiave Rev. J. Studzinski ' 
St. FURS GBS... ccc ccceceve Aemapons, Md... ..s6ce0s Douglas Huntley Gordon 
a oe ee Benchivn, N.Y... .cccvecss John J. Cloonan 
St, OHS COMege. «0.00.0 000:0850 Washington, D. C......... Brother Dorotheus 
St. John’s College High School ; 
(Fordham Preparatory) ... | New York City........... Rev. A. M. Guenther, S.J. 
St. Joseph Academy........... Seton Hill, Greensburg, Pa.} Sister Anne Elizabeth Regan 
St. Joseph’s Academy.......... McSherrystown, Pa. ...... M. St. Ignatius 
St. Joseph’s College. .......0+0 Emmitsburg, Md. ......... Sister Isabelle, Ph.D. 
St. Joseph’s College............ Cwerbrock, Pa. .........:. Rev. William T. Tallon, Ph.D. 
St. Joseph’s College for Women | Brooklyn, N. Y............ Rey. Thomas E. Molloy 
St. Joseph’s College High School | Philadelphia, Pa. .......... Rev. John F. McNally 
St. Joseph’s High School....... Emmitsburg, Md. ......... Sister Delphine 
St. Lawrence University........ OS & ae Richard Eddy Sykes, D.D. 
St. Marys Catholic High School | St. Marys, Pa............. Sister M. Edith 
St. Mary’s Female Seminary.... | St. Mary’s City, Md....... Miss M. Adele France 
eg ee Dertten, NM. J......0000 Miss Ethel M. Spurr 
St. Mary's School.........0s00¢ Peekskill, N. Y..........-- Sister Mary Antony 
Se. Paul's School........--c00- Garden City, L. I, N. Y...] Walter R. Marsh 
St. Peter’s College High School | Jersey City, N. J.......... Rev. William S. Dolan, S.J. 
St. Stephen’s College........... Annandale, N. Y........... Rev. B. I. Bell, Ph.D. 
St. Thomas College............ SCPE, PS. ....00cecceee Brother Denis Edward, LL.D. 
St. Vincent College............ Latrobe, Pa. ..........-++- Alfred Koch, D.D. 
St. Walburga’s Academic School | New York City........... Mother M. Elizabeth 
Saugerties High School........ Saugerties, N. Y........... Grant Morse 
Sayre High School..........<+. DONTE, FR. cecsccsvescceve A. K. Snyder 
(Miss) Sayward’s School...... Overbrook, Pa. ..........-. Miss Anne Cutter Coburn 
Scarborough School .........< Scarborough, N. Y.....++- Frederick Dean McClusky, Ph.D. 
School of the Holy Child Jesus | Sharon Hill, Pa........... Mother Ignatius Loyola 
Scotch Plains High School..... Scotch Plains, N. J........ H. B. Brunner 
Scotia High Schodl..........< Scotia, N. Y...........-++- B. W. Conrad 
Scoville School ........0++¢00: New York City........... Elizabeth Atwood : ’ 
Sellersville-Perkasie High School | Perkasie, Pa. ............. 138 L. Gruber 
Semor Fireh School............:«<0 Gtens Pats. NN: ¥ikecccccee William Howard Brown 
Senior High School............ Long Branch, N. J......... William E. Cate 
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Senior High School...........- New Brunswick, N. J...... Robert C. Carlson 
Senior High School............ GS eb icxccnawnees John P. Lozo 
Senior High School............ Trenton, IN, Jisieccscwaciecswe William A. Wetzel 
Seton Hall High School........ South Orange, N. J........ Rev. T. H. McLaughlin 
Seton High School............. Baltimore, Md. ........... Sister Genevieve 
Seton Hill College............. Greensburg, Pa. .......... James A. Wallace Reeves, S.T.D. 
Severn SehO@l q.«.6:01s-210-4's:s #01000 Severna Park, Md......... Rolland M. Teel 
Sewark Park High School..... New York City........... Robert B. Brodie 
Sewickley High Schooil......... Sewetiier, Fe. 2. .occccses L. H. Conway 
Shady Side Academy........... Pittsburgh, Pa.’ ........... H. A. Nomer 
Sherrill High School........... "see E. A. McAllister 
Sherwood High School......... Sandy Springs, Md......... A. A. LaMar, Jr. 
Shillington High School........ Shillington, Pa. .......... Charles J. Hemmig 
SR BE sieisesecesences Bryn Mawr, Pa............ Miss Eleanor O. Brownell, Miss 
Alice G. Howland 
Shippen School for Girls....... Lammeetet, FR. ...00000+00% Miss Elizabeth Ross 
Sidwells’ Friends’ School....... Washington, D. C.......... Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell 
Silver Bay School........... Silver Bay on Lake 
> arene Robert C. French 
Skidmore College ............. Saratoga Springs, N. Y....] H. T. Moore, Ph.D. 
Smyrna High School........... are C. W. W. Schantz 
Somerville High School........ Somerville, N. J........... Frank H. Lewis 
South High School............ eee J. M. McLaughlin 
South Philadelphia High School 
SE ME ates tieiewicke xawuners Philadelphia, Pa. ......... L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D. 
South River High School...... south River, N. J......... William S. Lesh 
Southside High School......... POTNEE, 0s, Vige-orsie-sie'eie.ciesaro Frank M. Edson 
(Miss) Spence’s School........ Mew York Citr........<0: Miss Clara B. Spence 
Springfield Twp. High School.. | Chestnut Hill, Pa.......... A. L. Gehman 
Springside School ............. Chestnut Hill, Pa.......... Miss Mary F. Ellis 
State College for Colored 
EE: eiiacccncwnmaciien ee reer R. S. Grossley 
State College for Teachers..... ee Abram R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
State Teachers’ College........ Millersville, Pa. .......... C. H. Gordinier, Ph.D. 
State Teachers’ College........ Slippery Rock, Pa......... J. Linwood Eisenberg, LL.D. 
State Teachers’ College........ West Chester, Pa.......... Norman W. Cameron, Ph.D. 
Staten Island Academy......... Staten Island, N. Y........ Thomas C. Burton 
Steelton High School.......... SHECHOMy FO. sacs osesiansaccse E. B. Gernert 
Stevens High School........... Landneter, Pa. ......0+000 Stacy E. Peters 
Stevens Institute of Technology | Hoboken, N. J............. Harvey N. Davis, LL.D. 
Stevens School for Girls....... Germantown, Philadelphia..]| Miss Helen L. Church 
Stevens School ...........ee00 eee ae ee B. F. Carter 
Stony Brook School............ Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y...] Frank E. Gaebelein, Litt.D. 
Storm King Scheol.........00. oo are Raphael J. Shortlidge 
Stroudsburg High School....... Stroudsburg, Pa. .......... Frank H. Smiley _ 
Stuyvesant High School........ Mew Yor CRy.......+00: Ernest R. VonNardoff 
Susquehanna University ........ Selinsgrove, Pa. .......... G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College ........... Swarthmore, Pa. .......... Frank Aydelotte 
Swarthmore Preparatory School | Swarthmore, Pa. .......... Edwin R. Robbins 
Swissvale High School......... UE, FO. siceseveewes C. S. Baily 
Syracuse University ........... Syracuse, N. Y........-+++ Charles W. Flint, LL.D. 
Takoma-Silver Springs High 
Co | ere Sherer Silver Springs, Md......... E. M. Douglass 
Tarentum High School......... i a, See W. A. Swick 
Taylor Allderdice High School. | Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... Roland G. Deevers 
Temple University ............ Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Charles Ezra Beury 
Tenafly High School........... ME Becicnrnamenncices Karl L. Ritter 
Textile High School........... Wew Fork CWP... csccceees William H. Dooley, Ph.D. 
rc ke Serre Greenville, Pa. ........... FE. Clyde Xander, D.D. 
Teereten Sees. 2... .ccsccvees PRIIGR, FB. 2005000006 Marjorie F. Pratt 
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Tome School for Boys......... Port Deposit, Md. ........ Murray Brush, Ph.D. 
Tower Fiill School.........000 Wilmington, Del. ......... Burton P. Fowler 
EGY COMOROS oociedivsienciviesiocs Washington, D. C......... Sister Julia of the Trinity 
REMIEN SOMOOL occ ccccsisseweees New York City........... Lawrence T. Cole, D.D. 
Troy Pgh School........ssce0e TENDS EEG 65: tase: sieceieso eteveterev W. R. Croman 
Tunkhannock High School..... Tunkhannock, Pa. ......... C. E. Jewell 
Uieins (COMCRE nc i oiiciniicivns Schenectady, N. Y......... Frank Parker Day, LL.D. 
Union Hill High School........ Winton Cry, Ni Jess cscccces H. S. Stahler 
University of Buffalo.......... PE NG Y ccicsiceis neicews Samuel P. Capen, LL.D. 
University of Delaware........ Newark, Del. ..ccsicccees Walter Hullihen, LL.D. 
University of Maryland........ College Park, Md.......... Raymond A. Pearson, LL.D. 
University of Pennsylvania..... Prnadesnia, Pa. os scsece Thomas S. Gates, LL.D. 
University of Pittsburgh....... PREM, FR. oe ccccseses John G. Bowman LL.D. 
University of Rochester........ mocnester, N.Y... .cccees Rush Rhees, LL.D. 
University of the State of New 

NONE os ue fice eae eon eaes UTI TIN ON os oes: se. scareseaiene Frank P. Graves, Ph.D. 
University School ............. Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... Guy H. Baskerville 
Upper Darby High School..... Upper Darby, Pa.......... J. H. Tyson 
ee eer East Orange, N. J......... Carl G. Erickson, Ph.D. 
Ursinus College ...........00- Collegeville, Pa. .......... George L. Omwake, Ph.D. 
Ursuline Academy ..........+. Wilmington, Del. ......... Mother Mary Angela 
RIGGING BERORE oc cckcccescoes New Rochelle, N. Y........ Mother Rose 
Utica Country Day School..... New Hartiord, N. Y....... H. D. Bixby 
Vail-Deane School ............ Elizabeth, N. J......0ce0e Miss Esther L. Swenson 
Valley Forge Military Academy | Wayne, P Be vee ee sere eeeee Capt. Robert G. Posey 
Vassar College ..........cccce, Poughkeepsie, N. Y........ Henry Noble MacCracken, LL.D. 
Verona High School........... Verona, N. J.........-0+6% Harold A. Crane 
Villa Maria Academy.......... BANG, FO. 6. cscssccesieeres Sister Anna Marie 
Villa Maria Academy.......... Immaculata, Pa. .......... Sister M. St. Margaret 
Villa Maria High School....... Villa Maria, Pa. .......... Sister M. Florence 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran 

FE Staten Island, N. Y........ Charles F, Dapt 
Walden School .............00 New York City........... C. Elizabeth Goldsmith 
Walton High School........... ee 2k ee Miss Mary A. Conlon 
Warren High School........... oo ere Floyd Bathurst ’ 
Washington Business High 

BRINN ec gi 5 ai ase atta bn v areoineone Washington, D. C......... Allan Davis 
George Washington High School | New York City........... Arthur A. Boylan 
Washington College ........... Chestertown, Md. ......... Paul E. Titsworth 
Washington Irving High School |New York City........... Edward R. Zabriskie 
Washington and Jefferson 

NS cates orci fexare a. uiakiaid Washineton, Pa. nes sc ceo Ralph C. Hutchison, D.D. 
Washington Preparatory School | Washington, D. C......... James A. Bell, Ph.D. 
Wilbur Watts High School..... Burlington, N. J.........+- Miss Elizabeth A. Ditzell 
Waverly High School.......... Waverly, N. Y............ Luther B. Adams 
Waynesburg College .......... Waynesburg, Pa. ......... Paul R. Stewart, Sc.D. 
Marjorie Webster Schools, Inc.. | Washington, D. C......... Marjorie F. Webster 
eer eee Kerr D. MacMillan, Ph.D. 
Wellsville High School......... Wellsville, N. Y........... D. H. Anderson 
Wesley Collegiate Institute..... Dover, Del. .......eseees Clarence A. Short 
West Chester High School..... West Chester, Pa. ........ B. Reed Henderson 
West Himh School... ........ 0.0: Rochester, N. Y¥.....000.0 James M. Spinning 
Western High School.......... Baltimore, Md. ......000- Ernest J. Becker, Ph.D. 
Western High School.......... Washington, D. C......... Elmer S. Newton, M.D. 
Western Maryland College .... | Westminster, Md. ........ A. N. Ward, LL.D. 
Westfield High School......... Westheld, N. J.....cccsee- Frank N. Neubauer 
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George Westinghouse High 
SUE NONIE 505: oor aisee sie Stele cigs iiss Pittsburgh, Pa. ....:.00.0000 W. L. Leopold 
Westminster College .......... New Wilmington, Pa...... Robert F. Galbreath, D.D. 
West Nottingham Academy .... | Colora, Md. .............. J. Paul Slaybaugh 
West Orange High School..... West Orange, N. J......... Frederick W. Reimherr 
West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School for Boys........... Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Brother Anselm 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 
OO Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Rev. Leo J. Burns 
West Philadelphia High School. | Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Walter Roberts 
West Pittston High School..... West Pittston, Pa......... R. J. W. Templin 
West Reading High School.... | West Reading, Pa......... S. H. Brown 
West Side High School........ a = | eee Alan Johnson 
Westtown School .............. Westtown, Pa. ........... James F. Walker 
Westwood High School........ Westwood, N. J............ W. O. Lippitt 
Wicomico High School......... Salisbury, Md. ............ C. H. Cordrey 
Wildwood High School........ Wildwood, N. J..........- Henry G. Chalmers 
Wilkes-Barre Institute ......... Forty Fort, Kingston P. O., 
PEELE RT Miss Anna M. Olcott 
Emma Willard School.......... . . /}._ eee Miss Eliza Kellas, Pd.D. 
William Penn Charter School... | Germantown, Phila., Pa....| Richard M. Gummere, Ph.D. 
William Penn High School..... Harrisburg, Pa. .......06 Charles B. Fager 
William Penn High School for 
Girls ......se eee ee eee eee Philadelphia, Pa. ......... William F. Gray 
William Penn Senior High 
sere . OY , errr C. B. Heinly 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary | Williamsport, Pa. ......... John W. Long, D.D. 
Williamsport High School...... Williamsport, Pa. ......... A. M. Weaver 
Wilmington High School....... Wilmington, Del. ......... M. Channing Wagner 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior j 
| er —— C. E. Furst | 
SO!) ee Chambersburg, Pa. ........ Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 
Wilson High School of Spring 
PL ctdiciedrrriateose West Lawn, Pa............ S. H. Brown 
Woodbridge High School....... Woodbridge, N. J........-- A. C. Ferry 
Woodbury High School........ Woodbury, N. J..........- H. M. Taxis 
Woodmere Academy ........... Woodmere, N. Y..........- Winston B. Stephens i 
Woodstown-Pilesgrove High { 
ere Woodstown, N. J See Mark S. Redcay i 
Woodward School for Boys.... | Washington, D. C......... N. E. Hodges 
Wyoming Seminary ........... ere Wilbur H. Fleck 
Wyomissing High School....... Wyomissing, Pa. .......... J. L. Appenzellar 
7 
Xavier High School............ ew Taek Cie. wxcccceses Rev. Leo F. Andries, S.J. 
4 
York Collegiate Institute........ Wate Was. sc. caswsiciesiesuce W. R. Lecron y 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1931 


ACADEMY OF THE NEw Cuurcnu, Bryn Athyn, Pa., K. R. Alden, Principal ; 
Edward F. Allen, L. E. Gyllenhall, Wilfred Howard, E. S. Klein, 
William Whiteheath. 

ACADEMY OF THE Hoty Cuitp, Philadelphia, Pa., Mother Mary Cornelia, 
Principal. 

ACADEMY oF St. ELizaBetH, Convent, N. J., Sister Mary Camie, Sister 
Francis Augustine. 

ACADEMY oF Sisters oF Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Mary Bernard. 

ALBANY AcApEMY, Albany, N. Y., Harold T. Stetson. 

ALBANY ACADEMY FoR GiRLS, Albany, N. Y., Margaret Trotter, Principal. 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading, Pa., W. F. Teel, President; George W. Wal- 
ton, Raymond A. Houk, W. I. Miller, Registrar. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa., J. R. Schultz, Dean of Men. 

ALLIANCE COLLEGE, Cambridge Springs, Pa., Stephen P. Mizwa, President. 

AMERICAN CouNciL on Epucation, Washington, D. C., Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Secretary. 

AMERICAN University, Washington, D. C., Lucius C. Clark, Chancellor. 

Aguinas InstituTE, Rochester, N. Y., Joseph E. Grady, Headmaster. 

Assury Park HicH Scuoot, Asbury Park, N. J., Charles S. Huff, Prin- 
cipal. 

AtLantic City Hicu Scuoot, Atlantic City, N. J., Henry P. Miller, Prin- 
cipal. 

BALDWIN ScuHooL, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Elizabeth W. Towle, Lillian Wyckoff. 

Battin HicuH Scuoot, Elizabeth, N. J., William M. Duncan, Principal. 

(Miss) Bearp’s ScuHoot, Orange, N. J., Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress ; 
Sara C. Turner, Associate Principal. 

BIGLERVILLE HicH ScuHoot, Biglerville, Pa., Rachel A. Withers. 

BIRMINGHAM ScHOoOoL, Birmingham, Pa., Preston S. Moulton, Headmaster. 

Boarp or Epucation, Newark, N. J., William Milwitzky. 

Boarp OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST EpiscopAL CHURCH, Joseph P. 
MacMillan. 

Bocota Hicu Scuoot, Bogota, N. J., E. E. Purcell, Principal. 

BorDENTOWN Muuitary INstitTuTE, Bordentown, N. J., George W. Low, 
Headmaster. . 

Bounp Brook HicuH Scuoor, Bound Brook, N. J., G. Harvey Nicholls, 
Principal. 

BRIARCLIFF MANor, Tarrytown, N. Y., Doris Laura Flick, Principal; 
Diantha Evans. 

BrRooKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. J. M. Jacobs, S.J., 
Headmaster. 

BrotHers CoLLece oF DrEw University, Madison, N. J., F. Taylor Jones, 
Registrar. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I., Samuel T. Arnold, Dean of Under- 
graduates. 

Bryant TEACHERS’ Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa., Myrton A. Bryant, Presi- 
dent; Thomas B. R. Bryant, Manager. 

BucKkLey ScuHoot, New York City, George P. Heale. 

Business Hicu Scuoor, Washington, D. C., Miss S. A. Wallace. 

CaLHoun ScHoor, New York City, Mary E. Calhoun, Principal. 

CALVERT Hatt Couece, Baltimore, Md., Brother E. Vincent, President; 
Brother Ephrem Faber. 

Canisius Coiiece, Buffalo, N. Y., F. X. Dougherty, S.J., Dean. 

Canisius Hicu Scuoor, Buffalo, N. Y., Michael J. Dougherty, S.J. 

CatHotic University, Washington, D. C., Nicholas A. Weber, Dean of 
College. 
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CEDAR CREST COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa., Margaret Durkin. 

CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J., Robert J. Trevor- 
row, Dean; Mrs. R. J. Trevorrow, Dean of Women. 

CENTRAL CatHoLic HicH ScwHoou, Pittsburgh, Pa., B. F. Azarias, Vice- 
Principal. 

CENTRAL Eventinc Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Robert J. Adams, Jr. 

CENTRAL Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Walter W. Herkness, Jr., Ar- 
thur W. Howes, Joseph W. Pennypacker. 

CENTRAL Hicu Scuoor, Washington, D. C., Mrs. E. C. Paul. 

(Miss) CHanpor’s ScHoo., New York City, Valentine L. Chandor, Head- 
mistress. 

(Miss) Cuaprn’s Scuoor, New York City, E. Grace Stewart. 

CHELTENHAM Hicu Scuoor, Elkins Park, Pa., I. R. Kraybill, Principal. 

Cxuestnut Hitz Acapemy, Philadelphia, Pa., Gilbert H. Fall, Headmaster. 

Cuevy CHASE ScHoo., Washington, D. C., Theodore H. Wilson, President. 

ABRAHAM CLARK HicGH ScHooL, Roselle Park, N. J., George F. Freifeld, 
Principal. 

CuiarKson Coiiece, Potsdam, N. Y., Joseph Eugene Rowe, President. 

CLayMont Specrat District Pusitic ScuHoors, Claymont, Del., H. E. 
Stahl, Superintendent. 

CuIFFsIpE Park HicH ScuHootr, Grantwood, N. J., Robert Burns, Principal. 

CoaATESVILLE HicH ScuHoor, Coatesville, Pa., Rosa Lechner. 

CoLtcaTE University, Hamilton, N. Y., C. H. Thurber, G. G. Estabrook. 

COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw York, New York City, Daniel W. Redmond, 
Dean. 

CoLLEGE MIsericorprA, Dallas, Pa., Sister Mary Loretta, President; Sister 
M. Immaculata. 

CoLiece oF Mount St. Vincent, New York City, Sister Miriam Alacoque, 
Dean; Sister Veronica Mary, Registrar. 

COLLEGE OF NEw RocHELLE, New Rochelle, N. Y., M. M. Ignatius, Dean. 

CoLLece oF Notre DAME oF MARYLAND, Baltimore, Md., Sister M. Denise, 
Dean; Sister M. Gratia, Registrar. 

CoLLecE or St. Exizasetu, Convent, N. J., Sister Marie Jose, Dean; Sister 
Helen Cecilia, Registrar. 

CoLLecE or St. Rose, Albany, N. Y., Sister M. Gonzaga, Dean; Sister M. 
Blanche. 

CoLLEGIATE ScHooL, New York City, Cornelius B. Boocock, Headmaster. 

CotumBIA Coitece, New York City, Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean. 

CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR ScuHooL, New York City, F. A. Alden, Headmaster; 
Harold R. Flint. 

Cotumsia Hicu ScwHoor, South Orange, N. J., C. H. Threlkeld, Principal. 

CoLtumBIA UNIversity, New York City, Adam Leroy Jones, Director of 
Admissions; Ben D. Wood, R. G. Tugwell. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y., Eugene F. Bradford, Director of Ad- 
missions; R. H. Jordan. 

DEARBORN MorGAN ScxHooL, Orange, N. J., George L. Shelley, Headmaster. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pustic INstruction, Pennsylvania, James N. Rule, 
Deputy Superintendent. 

Drew SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WoMEN, Carmel, N. Y., H. E. Wright, Presi- 
dent. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J., Frank G. Lankard, Dean. 

DrexEt Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., L. D. Stratton, Dean of Men. 

East OrANGE Hicu ScuHoot, East Orange, N. J., Ralph E. Files, Principal ; 
Robert I. Adriance. 

EastsipE Hicu Scnoor, Paterson, N. J., Francis R. North, Principal; 
Vernon L. Frazer, Beatrice Scally. 

EDUCATIONAL ReEcorps BureAu, W. B. Stephens, Acting Director. 
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ELizaABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa., Ezra Wenger, Dean of Men. 

Ettrs Scuoot, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sara F. Ellis, Headmistress; Marie E. 
Craighead, Assistant Principal. 

E.izABETH Pustic ScHoozs, Elizabeth, N. J., Edwin M. Barton. 

ENGLEWoop Hicu ScuHoot, Englewood, N. J., Sara H. Freeman. 

EruicaL Cutrure Scuooits, New York City, Joseph Jablonower, Acting 
Principal. 

EvaANDER CuHiLps Hicu ScnHoor, New York City, Mrs. Bessie C. Redmond. 

First CatHouic SLovaK Girts’ HicH Scoot, Sister M. Marina, Sister 
M. Callista. 

ForpDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New York City, A. V. Shea, S.J., Asst. 
Principal. 

ForpHAM UNIveRSITy, New York City, Charles J. Deane, S. J., Dean of 
the College. 

FRANKForD HicuH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Joanna B. Fritz. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COoL.ecE, Lancaster, Pa., Richard W. Bomberger, 
Dean. 

FrrENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, Overbrook, Pa., Robert Schultz. 

Frienps’ Scuoot, A. S. Chilcoat, Assistant Principal. 

Frienps’ Scuoo., Baltimore, Md., William S. Pike, Principal; Ruth F. 
Wrightoon, Assistant Principal; Elizabeth C. Remmert. 

Frienps’ ScuHoor, Wilmington, Del., Charles W. Bush, Principal. 

Frienps’ SeLect ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Lewis W. Cruikshank, Mary 
Anna Jones. 

GARDNER ScHOooL, New York City, M. Elizabeth Masland, Principal. 

GENEvA COLLEGE, Beaver Falls, N. Y., Robert Clarke, Vice-President. 

GeEorGE ScHooL, George School, Pa., George A. Walton, Principal; William 
Eves, 3d, Dean; Paul R. Evans, Elisabeth Hiebee, Eleanore M. Hoyle, 
C. Birkenshaw Mendenhall, Walter H. Mohr, Joseph B. Shane, Norman 
W. Swayne. 

GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Washington, D. C., Robert P. Lloyd, 
Headmaster. 

GEORGETOWN University, Washington, D. C., John J. McLaughlin, S.J., 
Dean of the College; James L. Ruhy, S.J., Walton J. O’Connor, 
Registrar. 

GEORGETOWN VISITATION CoNVENT, Washington, D. C., Kathleen O’Connor. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C., Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Dean; Harold L. Sutton, Director of Admissions; W. Hayes 
Yeager. 

— Court Cotiece, Lakewood, N. J., Julia E. Blake, Sister M. Jane 

rances. 

GERMANTOWN AcapeMy, Philadelphia, Pa., Samuel E. Osbourn, Head- 
master. 

GERMANTOWN FrieNnps’ Scoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Principal; I. C. Poley, Vice-Principal; D. Lawrence Burgess. 

GERMANTOWN HGH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Jessie A. Rodman. 

Grrarp Co.ieceE, Philadelphia, Pa., Cheesman A. Herrick, President; Joseph 
W. Jameson, Vice-President. 

Gien-Nor Hicu Scuoot, Glenolden, Pa., J. Milton Rossing, Supervising 
Principal. 

Goon CounciL Co.Lece, Sister M. Cyril, Assistant Dean; Sister M. Ed- 
mund, Dean. 

GoucHeEr Co..ece, Baltimore, Md., Esther J. Crooks, Eunice R. Goddard, 
Anna Irene Miller, Louise C. Seibert, Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar. 

Simon Gratz Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Rachel Selecter. 

Gunston Hatt, Washington, D. C., Mary L. Gildersleeve, Mary B. Kerr, 
Principals. 
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Hackensack Hicu Scuoor, Hackensack, N. J., E. T. Marlatt, Principal. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y., Frederick C. Ferry, President. 
Harcum Scxoot, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Maud van Woy, Principal. 

Haverrorp CoLLece, Haverford, Pa., W. W. Comfort, President; W. B. 
Meldrum. 

HAverrorp TOWNSHIP SENIOR HicuH ScuHoo., Upper Darby, Pa., Oscar 
Granger, Principal. 

HAveERFoRD TOWNSHIP JUNIOR HicH ScHooL, Upper Darby, Pa., Raymond 
Schlosser, Principal. 

Hitt ScHoot, Pottstown, Pa., John A. Lester. 

Hosart Coi.ece, Geneva, N. Y., Murray Bartlett, President. 

Hoty Trinity Hicu ScuHooi, Georgetown, D. C., Sister M. Placide, Prin- 
cipal; Sister M. Austin. 

Hoop Cotiece, Chestertown, Pa., Mary C. Ott, James B. Ranck, Laura 
Adeline Ward. 

Houcuton Coiiece, Houghton, N. Y., James S. Luckey, President. 

Howarp University, Washington, D. C., Edward P. Davis, Dean of the 
College. 

Hunter Coiiece, New York City, Elizabeth B. Collier, Margaret A. 
Graham. 

IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa., Anthony J. Flynn, President. 

IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D. C., Sister Frances Helen, Prin- 
cipal; Sister Mary Borromeo. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE, Mrs. Philip A. 
Brennan, President. 

Jerrerson Hicu Scuoot, Elisabeth, N. J., P. W. Averill, Principal. 

Jesuir Hicn Scuoors anp Co.zeces, (Eastern Division), F. M. Con- 
nell, S.J. 

Joun ApaMs Hicu Scuoot, Anna H. Morris. 

Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., R. B. Roulston. 

Juniata CoL.ece, Huntingdon, Pa., Charles C. Ellis, President. 

KensincTon HicuH ScwHoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Sophie W. Eldridge, Mabel 
A. Purdy. 

KIMBERLEY SCHOOL, Montclair, N. J., Margaret M. Gallie, Eleanor Henney, 
Mrs. E. Edith Reichmann. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa., Arthur A. Hauck, Dean; Theodore B. 
Hunt, James W. Tupper. 

LANCASTER SENIOR HicuH ScHoor, Lancaster, Pa., Stacy E. Peters, Prin- 
cipal. 

Lanbon ScHoot For Boys, Washington, D. C., P. L. Benfield, Headmaster. 

LASALLE CoLLecE, Philadelphia, Pa., Brother Alfred, President; Brother 
Francis de Sales, Dean. 

LASALLE Cotitece Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Brother E. John, Prin- 
cipal. 

LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J., Mather A. Abbott, Head- 
master; F. J. V. Hancox, Dean; A. R. Hyatt, J. Corlies, E. S. Rich, 
Sidney Shea. 

LeuicH University, Bethlehem, Pa., Max McConn, Dean; G. B. Curtis. 

LinpEN HicH Scuoor, Linden, N. J., Lida M. Ebbert, Principal. 

Lone Brancu HicuH Scuoor, Long Branch, N. J., William E. Cate, Prin- 
cipal. 

Lone Brancu Junior Hicu Scuoor, Long Branch, N. J., Librarian. 

LoyoLa Cou.ece, Baltimore, Md., F. J. O’Malley, Dean. 

MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Villanova, Pa., Philip L. Colgan, O.S.A., 
Headmaster. 

MANHATTAN Couiece, New York City, Brother Amandus Leo, Dean; 
Brother Alphonsus, Brother Denys. 
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MARQUAND ScHooL, Brooklyn, N. Y., Paul T. Wohlsen, Headmaster. 

MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucATION, Merle S. Bateman, Creden- 
tial Secretary. 

Marymount CoLece, Scranton, Pa., Professor Lynch. 

Masters ScHoot, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Miss B. B. Anderson, Dean; Hester 
B. Morrill. 

MATER MISsERICORDIAE ACADEMY, Merion, Pa., Sister M. Alberta. 

McBurney Scuoot, New York City, Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster. 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa., Boyd Edwards, Headmaster ; 
M. A. Gibson, James G. Miller, Registrar. 

MercyHurst Couecer, Erie, Pa., Mother Mary Borgia, Dean; Sister Mary 
Alice, Registrar. 

MiLitpurN Hicu ScuHoot, Millburn, N. J., R. J. Bretnall, Principal. 

MontcLair Hicu ScuHoot, Montclair, N. J., Harold A. Ferguson, Principal. 

MorAvIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa., Albert 
G. Rau, Dean. 

MorAVIAN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa., Rev. Warren F. Nonne- 
maker, Superintendent. 

MoraviAN SEMINARY AND COLLEGE FoR WoMEN, Bethlehem, Pa., Arthur 
S. Cooley, Registrar. 

Morcan CoLiece, Baltimore, Md., J. O. Spencer, President. 

Mount Mercy CoLi.ece, Mother M. Irenaeus, President; Sister M. Regis, 
Dean. 

Mr. St. AcNnEs Scuoot, Mt. Washington, D. C., Sister M. Pius, Directress ; 
Sister M. Kathleen. 

Mr. St. JosepH AcapemMy, Chesinut Hill, Pa., Sister Grace Marie, Sister 
Rose Mercedes. 

Mount St. JosepH CoLLece, Chestnut Hill, Pa., Sister Maria Kostka, Dean; 
Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa., Robert C. Horn, Dean. 

NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, Washington, D. C., Mabel B. Turner, Prin- 
cipal; Bertha A. Morgan. 

Newark Acapemy, Newark, N. J., Wilson Farrand, Headmaster. 

NEw JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF Pustic INSTRUCTION, Howard Dare 
White. 

New York ELEctrIcAL ScHooL, Edward Durant. 

New York Miuitary Acapemy, Peekskill, N. Y., H. A. Hinman, Head- 
master. 

NEw York University, New York City, Theodore A. Distler, Director of 
Student Personnel; Charles M. Gill, K. J. Holzknecht, Homer A. Watt. 

NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, B. L. 
Stradley. 

NortHeast Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., E. S. Gerhard, Henry G. 
Landis, L. K. Smith, Frank J. Stein. 

NicuHots Scuoor, Buffalo, N. Y., Henry G. Gilland, Headmaster; R. A. 
Gillespie. 

Nuttey Hicu Scnoonr, Nutley, N. J., Floyd E. Harshman, Principal. 

ORANGE HicH ScHoot, Orange, N. J., Howard L. Goas, Principal. 

OversRooK HicH ScuHoor, Overbrook, Pa., Maude B. Hansche, R. Beatrice 
Miller, Dena D. Ungemach. 

PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y., John H. Denbigh, Prin- 
cipal. 

PeppIE ScHooL, Hightstown, N. J., Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa., William S. Hoffman, 
Registrar. 

PERKIOMEN SCHOOL, Pennsburg, Pa., Ernest F. White. 

PertH AmBoy HicuH Scuoor, Perth Amboy, N. J., Clare Coult. 
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PHILADELPHIA HicH ScHoor For Girts, Philadelphia, Pa., Mary Baylson, 
Euphemia M. Mann. 

Pitman Hicu ScuHoot, Piiman, N. J., L. Arthur Walton, Principal. 

PittspurGH ACADEMY, Pittsburgh, Pa., James F. Grady, President. 

PLAINFIELD Hicu Scuoot, Plainfield, N. J., Lindsey Best, Principal; Marie 
S. Henderson, Gertrude Moodey. 

PoLyYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BRooKLyNn, Brooklyn, N. Y., Ernest J. Streubel, 
Dean. 

PoLYTECHNIC PREPARATORY CountTRY Day Scuoot, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
George W. VanVleck. 

Princeton HicH ScuHoot, Princeton, N. J., B. W. Davis, Principal. 

PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Princcton, N. J., Harry B. Fine, Head- 
master. 

PRINCETON University, Princeton, N. J., L. P. Eisenhart, Dean; Christian 
Gauss, Dean; Radcliffe Heermance, Dean of Freshmen; Carl C. 
Brigham. 

Rapnor HicH Scuoo., Wayne, Pa., T. Bayard Beatty, Principal. 

Rapnor Pustic ScHooLs, Sydney L. Rowland, Superintendent. 

Recis HigH Scuoo.t, New York City, Rev. Francis L. Archdeacon, Prin- 
cipal. 

Ripcewoop Hicu Scuootr, Ridgewood, N. J., George A. F. Hay, Principal. 

RipGEwoop Pustic ScuHoots, J. B. Somerville, Superintendent. 

RiwitEy Parx Hicu ScuHoor, Ridley Park, Pa., J. Layton Moore, Supervis- 
ing Principal. 

RIVERDALE Country ScHoo., Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y., Frank S. 
Hackett, Headmaster. 

RosEMontT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa., Mother M. Patricia. 

RUSSELL SAGE CoLiece, Troy, N. Y., Grace E. Handsbury, Dean. 

Rutcers Preparatory ScHoot, New Brunswick, N. J., William P. Kelly, 
Headmaster. 

Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N. J., Walter T. Marvin, Dean of 
the College; Edmond W. Billetdoux, J. A. Blackburn, Albert W. Holz- 
man, Luther H. Martin, Registrar; Edward H. Heyd. 

St. Atsans ScuHoo., Washington, D. C., Augustine J. Todd. 

St.’ GasRIEL’s Hicu Scuoor, Hazleton, Pa., Sister Mary Raphael, Sister 
Mary Paul, Principal. 

St. Joun Baptist ScuHoor, Mendham, N. J., Sister Elisa Monica, Prin- 
cipal; Miss Elizabeth H. Rich. 

St. Joun’s CoLLece, Annapolis, Md., Robert E. Bacon, Dean. 

St. Joun’s Couiece, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. David M. Leary, Dean. 

St. Josepn’s CotLece, Emmitsburg, Md., Sister Isabelle, Dean. 

St. Josern’s Coi.ece, Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph A. Slattery, Dean; John 
C. Mullen. 

St. Josepn’s Cottece Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., John F. McNally, 
S.J., Principal. 

St. JosepH’s CoLtece Hicu ScHoot, Sister Delphine, Principal. 

St. Mary’s FEMALE Seminary, St. Mary’s City, Md., M. Adele France, 
Principal; Mrs. G. M. Pedley. 

St. Peter’s CoLiece, Jersey City, N. J., Rev. Robert Parsons. 

St. PetEer’s CoLtece Hicu Scuoot, Jersey City, N. J., Rev. Wm. S. Doland, 
S.J., Principal. 

St. STEPHEN’sS COLLEGE, Annandale, N. Y., H. R. Phalen, Provost. 

St. THomAs COLLEGE, Scranton, Pa., Brother Flannan, Dean. 

St. Vincent Co.ece, Beatty, Pa., Bonaventure Reithmen, Dean. 

St. WatBurGa’s AcapEMy, New York City, Mother M. St. Anne, Presi- 
dent; Mother Marie Madeline, Principal. 
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ScHoo, or THE Hoty Cup Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa., Mother Ignatius 
Loyola, Prefect. 

Scott, ForEsMAN & Co., New York City, C. E. Keck. 

SENIor Hicu ScuHoot, Trenton, N. J., William A. Wetzel, Principal. 

Seton HaAtui CoLiece, South Orange, N. J., Rev. Thomas H. McLaughlin, 
President; Rev. James A. Hamilton, Vice-President. 

Seton Hatt HicH ScuHoot, South Orange, N. J., Rev. Thomas H. Mc- 
Laughlin, President; Rev. William N. Bradley, Director. 

Seton Hicu Scuoon, Baltimore, Md., Sister Genevieve, Principal. 

SHrPrpeN ScHooL, Lancaster, Pa., Elizabeth Ross, Principal. 

SIDWELL’s FriENDS’ ScHooL, Washington, D. C., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Sidwell, Principals. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Professor 
M. E. Ligon. 

SoutH ORANGE HicH ScHoor, South Orange, N. J., Allene Markham. 

South PuriapetpHi1a Hicu ScwHoor For Girts, South Philadelphia, Pa., 
Fannie Lieberman, M. Louise Nichols, Elizabeth H. Walker. 

STATE COLLEGE FoR CoLoreD StupentTs, Dover Del., R. S. Grossley, Presi- 
dent; R. B. Jefferson, Dean. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF Puptic INstruction, Delaware, John Shilling. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, West Chester, Pa., Norman W. Cameron, Presi- 
dent. 

Stony Brook ScuHoor, Stony Brook, N. Y., Frank E. Gaebelein, Head- 
master. 

SUSQUEHANNA University, Selinsgrove, Pa., G. Morris Smith, President. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa., Raymond Walters, Dean. 

SWARTHMORE HicGH ScHooL, Swarthmore, Pa., Hermine W. Meyer. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., K. C. Leebrick, Dean. 

TEMPLE University, Philadelphia, Pa., J. H. Dunham, Dean; Joseph S. 
Butternech, Millard E. Gladfelter, Registrar. 

TeNAFLY HicH ScHoot, Tenafly, N. J., George W. Bunn, Vice-Principal. 

Tome Scuoot, Port Deposit, Md., Murray P. Brush, Director; C. A. 
Ewing, Frederick S. Hemmy, O. Wolcott. 

Tower Hitt ScHoor, Wilmington, Del., Burton P. Fowler, Headmaster. 

TRENTON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J.. W. L. Eikenberry. 

Troy Country Day Scuoot, Troy, N. Y., E. Laurence Springer, Head- 
master. 

University oF BurFFaLo, Buffalo, N. Y., Julian Park, Dean; Emma E. 
Deters, Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Md., Alma H. Prenkert, T. H. 
Taliaferro, Dean. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa., George Wm. McClelland, 
Vice-President; Paul H. Musser, Dean of the College; R. A. Brote- 
markle, College Personnel Officer; Karl G. Miller, Director of Ad- 
missions ; George Gaily Chambers, E. D. Grizzell, 

University or Pitrsspurcu, Pittsburgh, Pa., S. B. Linhart, Secretary; 
J. G. Quick, Registrar. 

University oF RocuHeEster, Rochester, N. Y., Arthur S. Gale, Dean of 
Freshmen. 

University ScHoot, Pittsburgh, Pa., Guy H. Baskerville, Headmaster. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEw York, Albany, N. Y., Hermann Cooper. 

Upper DArsy SENior HicH Scuoor, Upper Darby, Pa., J. H. Tyson, Prin- 
cipal; R. Wayne Boyd, Emma H. Sommerfield, Mary A. Taylor, 
C. W. Holmes, Registrar. 

Upsata CoLece, East Orange, N. J., Walter W. Gustafson. 

— CoL.eceE, Collegeville, Pa., George L. Omwake, President; N. E. 

cClure. 
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UrsuLine Scuoor, New Rochelle, N. Y., Mother Rose, Principal. 

Utica Country Day Scuoot, Utica, N. Y., Mary A. Dartt, Dean; Mabel 
Richards. 
mandant. 

Vitta Marta Acapemy, Erie, Pa., Sister Anna Marie, Directress; Sister 
Doloretta. 

VALLEY Force Miitary AcApemy, Wayne, Pa., P. Emory Tracy, Com- 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, Villanova, Pa., E. A. Mauch, O.S.A., Dean. 

WAGNER COLLEGE, Staten Island, N. Y., H. Brezing, President. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md., Paul E. Titsworth, President; 
William R. Howell, Registrar. 

WASHINGTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Raymond O. Eliason, Principal. 

WELLs CoLLece, Aurora, N. Y., Kerr D. MacMillan, President. 

WESLEY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Dover Del., C. A. Short, President. 

WEsTERN HicH ScuHoo., Washington, D. C., Mildred M. Coughlin, Rose 
Stutz, Susan V. Richmond, C. K. Stutz, Margaret R. Wallace. 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Md., Mrs. W. R. McDaniel, 
W. R. McDaniel, Vice-President; A. M. Isanogle, Dean; Anna H. 
lsanogle, Registrar. 

WEst ORANGE SENIOR Hicu Scuoot, West Orange, N. J., F. W. Reim- 
herr, Principal. 

WEst PHILADELPHIA CatTHotic HicH ScuHoor ror Boys, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Brother E. Anselm, Principal. 

WEst Swe HicuH ScuHoot, Newark, N. J., M. Bernice Hamilton, Charles E. 
Dull. 

WEsTTIOWN ScHOOL, Westtown, Pa., James F. Walker, Principal; Caroline 
L. Nicholson, Samuel H. Brown, Mrs. Joseph Rhoads, Jr. 

Emma WItLarp ScuHoo., Troy, N. Y., Katherine M. Kellas, Ellen R. Man- 
chester, Elizabeth B. Potwine, Elizabeth Simpson, Lee Surleon, Kath- 
erine Weaver, Mary H. Wilson. 

WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa., John Flagg Gummere. 

WiututAmM PENN Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Rena Rohrheimer, Cath- 
arine E. Way. ; 

WituraMsport DICKINSON SEMINARY, Carlisle, Pa., John W. Long, Presi- 
dent. 

Witmincton Hicn Scuoor, Wilmington, Del., R. L. Talbot, Principal; 
Madleine Dixon, Lola A. Lyman, Samuel P. Maroney. 

Witson Co.rece, Chambersburg, Pa., Ethelbert D. Warfield, President; 
Margaret C. Disert. 

WomMeEN’s COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del., Winifred J. 
Robinson, Dean; Emma C. Ehlers, Edith A. McDougle. 

WoopMERE ACADEMY, Woodmere, L. I., N. Y., Thomas N. Barrows, Direc- 
tor; Horace M. Perry, Principal; G. R. Humphries. 

Woopwarp PREPARATORY ScHooL, Washington, D. C., James J. King, 
Headmaster. 

Wyominc Seminary, Kingston, Pa., Wilbur H. Fleck, Dean; James A. 
Adams, Leroy E. Bigbee, Parker H. Burt, L. G. Simpson, William E. 
Traxler. 

Xavier Hicu ScwHoor, New York City, Leo F. Andries, Headmaster. 

York COoLiLeciaTe Institute, York, Pa., W. R. Lecron, Headmaster. 


Avucustus S. Down1nc, Retired Deputy State Commissioner of Education, 
University of the State of New York. 

W. G. KIMMEL, Social Studies Investigation, American History Association. 

W J. GREENLEAF, United States Office of Education. 

GINN AND CoMPANY, Publishers, Roland L. Eaton, Willard T. Kinns. 

















